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THE ATHENAUM 


Yournal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, the Hine Arts, Music and the Drama. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1896. 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








WORCESTER MUSICAL RESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
DAY MORNING, a pontlonh Js day “a nin, ean 
reEsDAY MORNING — ‘St. ‘ag ESDAY pent ike — 
t of Life,’ composed th 
a Selections from ‘ Samgon” 
fach’s Christmas reg a ‘Great a Jehovah,’ 
Goetz’s ‘By the Waters,’ Senn ‘God Thou Great.’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING (Pubtie all)—Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym 
y, and Miscellaneous Selection ae MORNING— Verdi’ a 
uiem, Ye Sym hony, an d Blair’s Advent Cantata. 
TH DAY EVENING—‘ The ijah.’ FRIDAY MORNING—‘ The 
Messiah.’ FRIDAY EVENING—Special Closing Service. 
ee Vocalists. 

Madame ALBANI, Miss NA WILLIAMS, Miss HILDA 
WILSON, Miss JESSIE KING, un EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. HIRWEN 
JONES, Mr. WATKIN mage ne Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 

may be ob d either 
“Or a E. J. Sparx, High-street, 








from “Mesers. eee & = 
1 essa 


PRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND.—At a Meeting of the pannel Ra on July 29, Scholar- 
of 50l. a year, tenable for two years, were award In Painting : 

cis Owen yyy FH Pere illiam Gibbs, and Bernard Schu- 
macher in Sculpture : ub: inifred Levick ; in Black and White’: 
Francis Ldward Althurst ; in Archi tecture: to Frank rge. 

“The fhe Competition Works can be seen in the main Building of the 
Imperial Institute, Imperial Institute-road, South Kensington, Friday, 
a ad Monday, and Tuesday, July 31, August 1, 8, and 4, from 10 a x. 
to6r.™. BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 





GANDEMAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, PERTH. 


PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN WANTED. Salary 150l., with free house, 
, and gas when Library buildings (now in soeres Cy erection) are 
completed. Mean time equivalent in money to be g 
rarian to enter on such duties as Selection ot: Sone. esp ane 
&c., immediately. 
Applications, with twenty-five copies of ls, for 
to be ae with Witi1am MacLetsx, Town clerk, Perth = or peters 


*\Gley Che Chambers, Perth, July 27. 


TORIES—WANTED, STORIES of a 

RELIGIOUS TONE. Length not exceeding 25,000 words. Life, 

incident, character. Rejected MSS. will be returned eee a& month.— 
Address Eprror, 1, 2, 3, Crown-court, Chancery-lane, 











+ 
FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUBES for the SESSION 1896-7 will be forwarded on 








ARTNERSHIP.—Opportunity offers for receiv- 
ing a SLEEPING PARTNER, with not less than 1,000/. at com- 
mand, in a PUBLISHING UNDERTAKING, well pa: paying now and of 
yoheas ‘promise in the future. Capital required for further development. 
rospects of not less than 15 per cent. on money invested. Every infor- 
mation offered to Principals or their Solicitors by the e present Partners. 
—Address Payson, care of Mr. Vaughan Williams, Solicitor, 16, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


TYEE. -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
oe hg ict a MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Circulars, &c., 
bc Copying Authors’ references.—Miss Stxes, West Kensing- 
ton Trpe-writing Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, W. 








PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
—JOURNALIST of experience shag achog | Graduate and Rarriste 
r-Writer on London es, ee r) desires EDITORSHIY « oF 
MANAGING EDITORSHIP of SOUND VINCIAL PAPER, capable 
of development. — thorough pact agg mrrcimienrys a of economical 
Newspa, r oeret roduction, paper, mac a Linotypes, &c.—Address R., 
care of Smi 


, Wig-Maker, Temple, E.C. 
ANTED, TRANSLATION from the FRENCH 
into ENGLISH of THEOLOGICAL WORK.—Terms to H. Z., 
2, 8t. Martin’s-road, Stockwell, 8S. W. 


ORRECTING, REVISING, INDEXING, or 
similar work WANTED by former NEWNHAM STUDENT, 
Class, Natural Sciences Tripos. Subjects: Botany. ogy, 

eve .—Scrence, care of Messrs. Reynell & Son, i. ‘Chancery- 


UBLISHERS’ TRAVELLER WANTED to 

represent Two Houses. Advertiser would be glad to meet with 

a second firm.—Apply, by letter, to W., care of Mr. Forster, 53, Pater- 
senenrew, EC. 


REIGN LADY, diplomée, excellent linguist 
and musician, desires TEMPORARY COUNTRY HOME in return 
for some tuition to grown-up pupils, ur would act as 














[YPE-WRITING. _—Authors’ MS. Is. per 

e quantities by arrangement. EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS duplicated. Specimen of work and on on application. 
—Favcrr Dartison, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


AUTHORS.—TY PE-WRITING.—AIll orders 
Pree, eo Usual prices. Duplicates half price. Briefs. 

88., rogrammes, Sermons, &c.— Address Lavy, care of 
Dawson’ 8, isi, Cannon-street, City, E.C. 


YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 
makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 

and Exchanged. Sundries and Repairs to all Machines. Terms, cash 
or ao ie MS. copied from 1s. per 1,000 words.—N. ‘Tartor, 











Manager, National dea Telep Exchange Co., 74, Chancery-lane, 
London.’ Established 1884. Tel 6000. Teleg 
ndon 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
a sends out daily a trained staff of English and Foreign Secre- 
tari expert Stenographers, BE mass (Remington and Hammond), 
skilled in the use of Edison-Bell Phonograph. to Medical and Scientific 
Meh, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 
indexed by s acta method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
and from al uages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 
iw: 





—_ cultured, wo nt, and well connected. oO» «Nt Vaar, Mr. 
Kennedy, Printer, 20, , Porchester-, road, W. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 

A peer are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN 

and ENGLISH LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, which 

will become VACANT on DECEMBER 31. Stipend 300/., with half the 
Class Fees.—Further particulars from the Recisrrar. 








WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
PONTYPRIDD INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of the above School are prepared to receive 
“hh Shoo! i regs the Loy of HEAD MASTER of the School. 
be a Dual School, capable of accommodating 100 Boys 


vibe Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 


The ine lary is 1501. per annum, a a Capitation Fee of 11. 10s. per 
per annum up to 100 Scho! 
“Appliations stating age, caaliitistons and experience, together 
testimonials and twelve copies thereof, to be in the hands of the 
undersigned on or before August 4 next. 
DAVIES, Hon. Clerk (pro tem. ). 
Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd, July 13, 1896. 








WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


NEATH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of the above School is prepared to receive 
po grees for the position of HEAD MASTER. ‘The School is a Dual 
1, capable of accommodating 70 Boys and 50 Girls. ‘The Head 
Master shall have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. The salary 
is 1501. per annum, and a Capitation Fee of 21. per Boy per annum ona 
maximum of 70 Boys. 
ody Head Master’ to be allowed to take Boarders as provided by the 


A oad of the Scheme, applicable to the hema wherein the duties of 
the ae Master are defined, rll be a ad of the Clerk, price One 
ne Personal Seba! will a aiequalification 
Applications, ating om and e: wit! 
os copies of oy ations and teutimenials, to" be delivered to the 


ed on or before August 14 next. 
place, Neath, July 22. ‘LEWIS C€. THOMAS, Clerk. 


[HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of KING 
EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BATH, is NOW beg st 
The fixed salary is 150/. per annum, with a resid ran all 
for a residence, and Capitation Fees, the total emoluments being esti- 
mated at about 500/. per annum, with p of 





h fifteen 





chunk 











R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES 

at ART SCHOOLS = COLLEGES Recommence in OCTOBER. 
DRAWING for the Press —STUDIO open Daily. Private Instruction, 
and by Correspondence.—123, Victoria-st., S.W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 


T° LECTURE SOCIKTIES.—EGYPT of TO- 
DAY, with Sixty-six cee tional Views of Natives and Scenes 
taken by the Lecturer, Mr. MES RAKER, F.R.GS. F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘John Westacott,’ i the Western Sea,’ ‘Mark Tillotson,’ 
‘Pictures of Bohemia,’ and Special —_—. aaa the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the News Syndicate, and in Egypt Bohemia, Russia, 
Germany, &c. Times.—*: Vivid idea the pe 
every Ne of approval and satisfaction.” 
Imperial Institute, &c —Synopsis and particulars of the Lecture 
Agency, Outer Temple, Strand. 


M5S8S BREYMANN’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG LADIES, 
NEU-WATZUM, WOLFENBUTTEL, near Brunswick, Germany. 

Young Ladies desirous of entering the above-named well-known 
Boarding School (founded in 1856, and since frequented by hundreds of 
English pupils) are informed that they can have “ett lena Travel- 
ling Companion by addressing either of the following Ladies :-— 

Miss Hamminck Schepel, 128, Archway-road, Highgate, London. N. 

Miss Arnot, Melville Cottage, Park-road, Newhaven, near Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Prospectus and references may be obtained on applying to either 
address. Many English is iis who have studied guages in the 
Institution have passed the L.L.A. Examination with honours. 


[se MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
SALUSBURY-: ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching 
is Corks to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. 

indergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 


Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College year begins SEP- 
Address Principal, Miss ALICE eeotrones ie Maria Grey Training 











TEMBER I6th, 1896. 








College, y-road, br 7> 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERYSTWYTH. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 
(MEN AND WOMEN). 





The Head Master will be ex 
sai terms as are allowed 


pladidaten must be Graduates of some University within the British 
. eae and and will cng be disqualified by reason of not being or intending 
N Schoo REOPENS after the Summer Vacation on ——— 14 
EXT, when the duties of the new Head Master will commence. 

nApplications, with oo woah of not more than three recent testimonials, 
= be sent, on or before August 12, to the Clerk to the Governors, to 
ae applicants should hd fy particu! 


order, HUM, 
3, Union. Tk to oe Governors of King Edward’s School, Bath. 


ted to take Boarders upon such 
y the Scheme for the management of 





d by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 


oH. 


DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW, and DEPART- 
MENT for WOMEN. 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
jal Pr can also 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; 
9. A LIST of FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
and PRIZES. 


bad id 





be obtained of— 


PRP He 


Pe 4 to Mr. Cornisn, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, or at the 
‘oliege. 
SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


S'; MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 1 
with an Introductory Address, at 4 pm, by Mr. MORTON SMALE. 
The Anaual Dinner will be held in the. Evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. FARQUHARSON, M_P., in the Chair. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of 1051.,*Five of 521. 10s., will be awarded by examination on 
September 23 an 
let hie, of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and 

mbridge. 

There are Sixteen poe nh regres in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. 1 provides complete preparation 
for the higher examinations a degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne-terrace, 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. 


Rovcuron. 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
The i stone of this important addition to the Hospital was 
oes eS the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at work 
t. This New Wing will provide a new Out-Patients’ Department, 
ards for Lying-in Women, and a Residential College for Medical 
Officers and Students, who will then be close to their work and directly 
under the influence of the Medical School. 
For Frospectus apply to Mr. F. H. a mereered Secretary. 


A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abr ri) 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brevon, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 














9, Hart-street, Bioomssury, Lonpon. 


R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
Bio, Covent-garden, and late Director and Mai r of K 
Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he 
RESUMED. “SUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
opportunities for distribution over the world, are open to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c., for Publication, either at their own 
risk or on Commission. 
Estimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a smali 
Commission. 
Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


‘URRYER & BAYNES, 441, Strand, Literary 
Agents, undertake ALL BRANCHES of LI’ TERARY BUSINESS. 
— MSS. submitted. Type-Writing (read by proof-readers), 
exi ng. 8 and Research by Experts. Consultations free. Terms on 








applica’ 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or a to lip MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society “By order, So eee re THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn, W 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the § ea is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


Hs AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably re resented. Proposed A; ments 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. SS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading ae on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Professor in bes eee Practice, oy History of 
OSTER WATSON, . Lond. 
Assistant enanatian ANNA on WLANDS, B.A. Lond. 
reparation for (a) the Special Course in Education for the Degree of 
an Un ct rg of Wales; (b) Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, ‘Theory 
and Practice ; (c) London University ‘Teachers’ Diploma ; (d) College of 
Preceptors’ Diplomas. Composition Fee for the Session (including 
Lectures and Practice), 10/. 
Men Students reside in registered lodgings in the town. Some of 
= Men Students are able, with economy, to limit the cost of board 
id residence to 25/. per a Women Students reside in the 
ye Hall of Residen ‘Terms from 31 to 40 Guineas. 


For further particulars opel yto 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


C. 


Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Mesa cmay, bor 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 





Insert Advertisements in all Pa; 





ANDERSON & CO., Advertising, Agente, 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING a 8. 

pers, Magazin &c., at the lowest 

Special terms to Thetivutions. Schools, Publishers, 


[Seen prices. 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 
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E’S HE NATIONAL 
Catalogues, M Up 1 FE AUGUST. Price Two KOREA wih LEW, EW. 
SELECT Contents. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
areokth supplied on moderate terms. 
ee, on BORO eatn: 





ARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES free as follows :— 
133. VOYAGES and TRAVELS, AMERICANA, &c. 
133. AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS (fine Mezzos, &c.). 
1”, JELLANEOUS (Court Memoirs, Napoleon, &c.). 
ea: CHOICE and VALUABLE ~ ag Others will follow, including 
English rature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Reuksaoe, and First Editions Es goneratiy of present Century. 
Maces Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


S £ = s & 45 v, ee . Se 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION FOR SALE 
UTOGRAPHS. — A COLLECTOR, ‘giving up 
the hobby, desires to SELL his ENTIRE COLLECTION, 
complete, of ever 500 Au oe eg Letters an: Documents signed 
by Queen Eh Charlies I., Marie Antoinette, Henry VIIL., 
rge x., 1¥., wax IV., Napoleon I., III., Henry 1V. 
Letters of Lord Nelson, Palm rston, eneral Gordon, Duke of 
Wellington, Walpole, Franklin, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Disraeli, 
meine at 
seen 








esley, aa’ Mendelssohn, gig nex 
Somes, Doni: Cruikshank, &c. — 
appointmen: Particulars on application. <A ny "Cobden Build- 
ings, a Birmingham. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

rey cE oreegg eo Ainsworth ; Books illus- 

by G. and R. Cruik Leech, &c. The 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
atTer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGAT BE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, — come § London ; 20, — = enact 


caraLoeus = on application. 


NGRAVED PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED 
mn PEOPLE—Books se -aag A and 5 enn, See — aor mn 
Lists a Rg may Norwich Pe eee 


AWSON, SWAN & MORGAN, 
ens in Old and Rare Books. 

CATALOGUE No. ins a C lete Set of Badmi Library, 
on Paper — ling s Baronial ‘Antiquities of rete e 
pe nee ige's Portraits, Paper—Set of Surtees Society’ 

Set of Rawlinson’s Monarchies—Knight’s Priapus— 
Art, Sport, Travel, History, &c.—and Books illustrated by Leech, Crulk- 
shank, Rowlandson, Thompson, &e. 
Grey-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 























LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT se 


Books can be d at the resid becri 
by the Library _ceeehcay 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in Londen 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 








Sales by Auction, 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 7, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS ard 
LENSES by best makers, nds, Shutters, Frames, and other Photo- 
a Apparatus—a variety of Instruments y 
and other App Opera Gl I Pp 
~and Miscellaneous Property. 
- = view the day prior 2 um 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 











Miscell Books— Hand: Mah iy Chippendale 
Secrétaire Bookcase, $c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 5, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprisin; — get ag Ad 's lumi Books of the Middle 
Ages—Ormerod’s shire, by Helsby, 3 vols.—Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica, 4 vols. “ores Greece, 12 vols.—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
4 vols.—Sir J. Philippart’s Works, 31 vols.—Hansard’s Debates, 179 vols. 
—U.S. Statistical Reports, 170 vols. —European Magazine, vols.— 
Book Prices Current, 3 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, extra illus- 
trated, 25 vols.—Fisher's National Agoeck Gallery, 5 vols.  Cuitennals 
Serials, Music, and Prints. Also y 
Secrétaire Bookcase—Mantel Clock, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 














HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, ere and Annual Vol rd 
by executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
inders gratis and postage free.—Giisert & Fixtp, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
etected with oper "nine TuDuroon cautious treatment, 


NE TH 
Studio, 41, "George-stree 


spoduans, Hodiandgene, W. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ARTISTS, AUTHORS, 
AND OTHERS TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES of PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REPRODUCTION, combining great range of tone effect with 
accurate monochrome representation and artistic expression. 


The AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PROCESS 
for the reproduction in permanent pigments of Oil Paintings, 
Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. The Autotype Company’s Pro- 
cess of Photographic Engraving on Copper, yielding results re- 
sembling Mezzotint Engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important Works 
by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, P-R.A., J. 
Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. Jno. Collier, 
Sir G. Reid, P.R.8.A.; also Examples of Gainsborough, Turner, Con- 
stable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PROCESS 
(Sawyer’s Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest class. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the Leading Publishers. 











Examples of Work may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, firing 
full parti and terms, sent gratis. The list includes 
Ag: —. &c. ; Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. © neg 
caster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless paper, ay a, BC. ™ m slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. bs. per dozen, ruled oF piai “a ci 


}URNISHED APARTMENTS 














in one of the 


— pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
page his w, three utes’ walk from the town and common. VACANT 
‘AUGUST. Suitable for winter months. —Write R. G. 
road, Tunbridge Wells. 


., 18, Claremont- 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 970. AUGUST, 1896. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

A STRANGE EPISODE in the LIFE of MAJCR-GENERAL SIR 

JAMES BROWNE, K.C.8.I.C.B. R.E. Related by Himself. 
The CEMETERY of the LILIES: a Tale of the Jesuits. 
ROBERT BURNS. 
EXCURSION in the ATLAS MOUNTAINS. By W. B. Harris. 
An UNCROWNED KING: a Romance of High Politics. 
SOME GERMAN NOVELS. 
An ADMIRABLE BANDIT. AStory. By Mrs. J. Gladwyn Jebb. 
THROUGH TOURAINE on WHEELS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
ENGLAND'S DUTY in SOUTH AFRICA: a Study on the Ground. 

With Map. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
MR. BALFOUR and his CRITICS. By Professor Seth. 
HOME RULE and the IRISH PARTY. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
The AUTONOMY of LABOUR. By H. W. Wolff. 
The CALIPH and his DUTIES. By Ahmed Riza Bey. 
NITRAGIN : a New Advance in Agriculture. By C. M. Aikman, D.Sc. 
The ORANGE SOCIETY. By Michael MacDonagh. 
“PASSING THROUGH the FIRE.” By Andrew Lang. 
LIVING in COMMUNITY: a Sketch of Moravian Anabaptism. By 
Richard Heath. 
La SAISIAZ in 1895. By A. Taylor Innes. 
The BOOK of the DEAD. By J. Hunt Cooke. 
MUSICAL SNAP-SHOTS. By H. R. Haweis. 
MONEY and INVESTMENTS. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Tas NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST, 1896. 

The DECLINE of COBDENISM. By Sidney Low. 

The GOD who PROMISED VICTORY to the MATABELE. By 
Joseph Millerd Orpen (M.L.A., Cape Colony). 

NATURE versus the CHARTERED COMPANY. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu, M P. 

The BATTLE of the STANDARDS in AMERICA: 
(1) War to the Knife. By W. L. Alden. 
(2) Suggestions fora Compromise. By William Dillon. 

The TRAINING of a JESUIT. By the Rev. Father Clarke, S.J. 

LI tae CHANG. By A. Michie (formerly Times Correspondent in 
china). 

RECENT SCIENCE. (Life in the Moon—Animal and Human Psycho- 
logy.) By Prince Kropotkin. 

LIFE in POETRY : Poetical Conception. By Professor Courthope, C.B. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a Reminiscence. By Wilfrid Ward. 

The QUALITY of MERCY. By Ouida. 

A REAL MAHATMAN. By the Right Hon. Professor Max Miiller. 

a+ toe with AMERICA. By the Right Hon. John Morley, 








— to the EDITOR. From the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 





EPISODES of the MONTH. 

MRS. MEYNELL’S ESSAYS. By George Meredith. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By B. C. Skottowe. 

The MONETARY QUESTION in the UNITED STATEs. By 
Professor Francis A. Walker (President of the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, U.S A ). 

CONTRIBUTORS. By an Editor. 

The UNPOPULARITY of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By T. 


> 9 fe 


On 


ay. 
The SECRET of CATHOLICISM. By the Rey. William Barry, D.D, 


ges? YEARS’ REFORM in NEW ZEALAND. By the Hon, 
W. P. Reeves (Agent-General for New Zealand). 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S MARRIAGE. By J. Meade Falkner. 
10. OUR NAVAL WEAKNESS. By Alderman B. Tillett. 
Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 


CIENCE PROGRESs§;: 
a Monthly Review of Current Scientific Investigation. 
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Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M. A., 
With the Co-op of ap 
‘ontents of AUG UST Number. 


LIGHT and ELECTRIFICATION. II. By Oliver Lodge, FRS. 
Professor of Physics in University College, Liverpool. 

An Se PLANT of DOUBTFUL AFFINITY. an A. C. Seward, 
M.A. F.G.S , University Lecturer in Botany, Cambridge. 

The woRK of the PORTUGUESE wow SURVEY. By 
Philp Lake, M.A., St. John’s College, brid; 

IODINE in the ANIMAL ORGANISM. by W. D. Halliburton, M.D., 

F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in King’ 8 College, London. 

PETROLOGY in AMERICA. By Alfred Harker, M.A., Fellow of 8t. 
John’s College, bridge. 

GOLD EXTRACTION PROCESSES. By T. K. Rose, D.8c., Assistant 
Assayer of the Royal Mint. 

neces VALUES of the MAGNETIC} eK at the FRINCIPAL 

AGNETIC OBSERV. WORLD. y Charles 


three. M.A, Sepetbenions « ot the : Sor ‘Obeervatory. 


APPENDICES :—1. Notices of Books. 
2. — m: — Lieoratane for July. 


” 


Price annu it free. 
Vols. I., sie nadteand T and IV., = yo aioth bi eae t lettered, 
‘containing over 500 pp. price lis. 


PS — The Scientific Press, Ltd., 428, cnee, We. 


HE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents. AUGUST. 

A CHILD of the JAGO. Arthur Morrison. 

The CUBAN QUESTION. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

MAKING for EMPIRE. Ernest E. Williams. 

Ll HUNG CHANG’S DIPLOMACY. E. H. Parker. 

The DRIFT of MODERN MEDICINE. George M. Carfrae, M.D. 

“ BLOODY JEFFREYS.” Francis Watt. 

BRANTOME. David Hannay. 

SPES ALTERA. The Kev. T. E. Brown. 

The INTOLERABLE WASTE of PARLIAMENT. James Annand. 

IN the GATES of the NORTH. Standish O'Grady. 

CORONATION NOTES. Ian Malcolm, M.P. 





Price 1s, 





London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford-etreet, w.c. 
2d. ; by post, 2jd.; Yearly Subscription, 2s, 8d. 
THE LITERARY GUIDE: 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Contents of AUGUST Number. 
GLADSTONE on BUTLER. 
The CHURCH and SCIENCE. 
A SPLENDID BATTLE (between SCIENCE and THEOLOGY). 
ZOLA’S ROME. 
The OLD TESTAMENT and the HIGHER CRITICISM. 
The WISDOM of the AGES. 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
OUR LIBRARY SHELVES. 
GERMAN CRITICS at WORK. 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 
NOTES and EXTRACTS. 
SELECTIONS from BEST BOOKS. 
London : Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE PALACES for the PARIS EXHIBITION 


of 1900 ; also New Chapel | at Sprite eld, East Grinstead ; Among 
Dykes and Deserted Chure coataen Institute at Canter- 


bury, &c.—See the BUILDER of August 1, 4d. ; by post, 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, wc. 


THE BURNS CENTENARY. 











“AN IDEAL STANDARD EDITION.”—Graphic. 





DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 
[}¥* and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Revised and Partially Rewritten by 
WILLIAM WALLACE, MA. 
In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original 
Drawings by C. MarTIN Harpie, R.S.A.; W. D. Mackar, 
R.S.A.; and other Distinguished Scotch Artists. 

Vols. I. and II. now ready; Vol. III. nearly ready; 
Vol. IV. shortly. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


W. & R. Chambers, Limited, 47, Paternoster-row, London; 
and Edinburgh. 
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~ MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. | jocawcro™wowtuty 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUD 8S: 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The author must be credited with having made a very remarkable effort to make the old time live again; to show us 
Christianity side by side with a dying Paganism and an overmastering worldliness ; to represent the typical characters and 
modes of life of the time; to depict the state of the Empire and the life of the Byzantine Court. The book ove:flows with 
knowledge, and it shows a vivid imagination.”—Scotsman. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOT S A M: 


THE STUDY OF A LIFE. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘ The Sowers,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It would be well if every young fellow in the country could read it; for quietly and unobtrusively it teaches manli- 
ness, honour, and self-reliance on every page.”—Daily Mail. 


“This novel throughout indeed is worthy of the author's high reputation in the field of romance.”—Dundee Courier. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT, delivered at Oxford 


1892-3. By JAMES A. FROUDE, late Regius Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures preached before the 


University of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By 
ong = a M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
urbam. 8vo. 15s. 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY: Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 


of 1895-6, by the SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, on RAja Yoga; or, Conquering the Internal Nature. Also Patanjali’s 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of P. CORNELIUS TACITUS. Translated into 


English, with an Introduction and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A. T.C.D., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 7s. 6d.; Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
The SPEAKER of the HOUSE of REPRESENTATIVES. By 


= P. ne With an Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., of Harvard University. 
rown 8yo, 6s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—YZW VOLUMES. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE IV., KING 


WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. (Vols. J. to IL], now ready.) 


“As a picture of life and manners during the reigns of Gesrge IV. and William IV., and no inconsiderable part of the 
reign of Her Majesty, these journals of the indefatigable Clerk of the Council stand without a rival. There is, indeed, 
nothing in English literature to compare with them, unless it be the journals and correspondence of Horace Walpole.” 

Daily News, July 20, 1896. 


The STRANGE CASE of DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE; with 
other Fables. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*," This Volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in Longman’s Magazine for August and September, 1895. 


OTHER SUNS than OURS: a Series of Essays on Suns—Old, 


Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, Two Essays on Whist, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel, 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. With 9 Plates. 


No. 166. 8vo. price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. August, 1896. 


HOTSAM. By Henry Seton Merriman. Chapters 28-30. / ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. By H. Harries. 
HAYTIME. By A. H. Beesly. | DEATH and the HYACINTHS. By Alfred Cochrane. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By A. K.H. B. |A BOYAR of the TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. 


Chapters 10-13. 
The LADY of the LOCK. By M. E. Francis. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


YIM 





LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
Price 1s. net; postage, 3¢. Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 
AUGUST. 
DAYS with MRS. STOWE. Annie Fields. 


a CONDITIONS of LITERARY PRODUCTION. Paul 
orey. 
The SPIRIT of an ILLINOIS TOWN. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 


The FUTURE of AMERICAN COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES. 
D. C. Gilman. 


SINTAMASKIN : a Midwinter Fairyland. C. Grant La Farge. 
A HOLIDAY with MONTAIGNE. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
The OLD THINGS. X.-XIII. Henry James. 

ABOUT FACES in JAPANESE ART. Lafcadio Hearn. 
POETIC RHYTHMS in PROSE. Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
ATHENAISE: a Story of a Temperament. Kate Chopin. 
LETTERS of D. G. ROSSETTI. IV. George Birkbeck Hill. 
A LITERARY MODEL. Mary Boardman Sheldon. 


PASSAGES from JUDITH and. HOLOFERNES. 
Aldrich. 


EUGENE FIELD and his WORK. 
COMMENT on NEW BOOKS. 
The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


Thomas Bailey 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford-street, W.C. 





THE 
METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE. 


DEVOTED TO 


OccULT, ra eae AND SCIENTIFIC Lay Hae MENTAL 
LING, AND PSYCHIC PHENOME 


amied by LEANDER EDMUND cama 
JULY. Now ready, price ls. 6d. net. 
Contents. 

The ART of MIND-BUILDING. (Part I.) Prof. Elmer Gates. 
KARMA in the BHAGAVAD GITA, (III.) Charles Johnston, M.R.A.S. 
The SUBTILE BODY. Edward G. Day, M.D. 
The SERPENT and its SYMBOL. Lieut. Charles A. Foster, U.S.N. 
SPIRIT in MAN and NATURE. C. Staniland Wake. 
CONCEPTION and REALIZATION of TRUTH. Frank H. Sprague. 
A PROPHETESS of the NEW LIFE. Lilian Whiting. 
DEPARTMENT of PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES. 
DEPARTMENT of HEALING PHILOSOPHY. 
The WORLD of THOUGHT, with Editorial Comment. 

Annual Subscription, l4s. post free. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford-street, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


a 


OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
See 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For AUGUST, 
Which contains also 
LUCK or LEADERSHIP? 
The GORGE of the AAR. By Dr. A. R. Wallace. 
ZOLA’S PHILOSOPHY of LIFE. 
The FUTURE of CHINA 
BIMETALLISM. By W. H. Mallock. Illustrated by Diagrams. 


And Articles on ‘Sir John Seeley,’ ‘Human Animal in Battle,’ ‘The 
New French Naval Programme,’ ‘The Making of a President,’ ‘An Old 
American Turnpike,’ &c. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST 
Contains the Continuation of 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S ‘THE HERB MOON, 





AND 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, J. HAWLEY, 
A. E. WICKHAM, A. McMILLAN, ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
NORA VYNNE, and W. PETT RIDGE. 


The SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. 
Conducted by PETER SALTONSTALL, and Written by 
Various Hands. By he LLA FU LLER Ma Al LELAND, Author of 
‘ Bethia Hardacre.’ rge crown 8yo. 7s. 6d.; 

A perfect felicity of an admirable choice of words, the 
happiest power of deseri bens "Daily Telegraph. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an 


Historical Romance. Lin McD. BODKIN, Q.C. With 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations by L a Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“For any reader suffi d by fiction to 
enjoy a bes Pienan ay tall (7 ene interest that carries one out of 
oneself, we can cordially commend ‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald.’....1t 
must be read from va er to cover to be appreciated. 





Freeman's Journal. 


WHEN WILLIAM the FOURTH was 
KING. By JOHN ASHTON. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 

“A mine of information and amusement.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A very entertaining book and one that is full of instruction.’ 
‘anity "Fair. 


SOUTH AFRICA: its People, Progress, 


and Problems. A Handbook for the Present Situation. By W. F. 
PURVIS and L. ¥. BIGGS. With Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST.| HURST & BLACKETT’S | MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, P vl BL ICAT I - N s. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST, 1896. 
A DEVOTEE. By Miss Cholmondeley, Author 
of ‘Diana Tempest.’ Chapters 1.-4. 
LORD BRAMWELL. 
. A DAY in GOA. 
. A RUSSIAN “ NEW WOMAN.” 
. MATTHEW PRIOR. 
BICETRE. 
. The GUESTS of the WOLFMASTER. 
LITERARY LADIES. 
. The BONDAGE of GEORGE BERKLEY. 
BUTTERFLY YEARS. 
LIMITATIONS. Chapters 13, 14. 
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New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 
NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 
Author of ‘On Turnham Green,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. 
By CLAUDE BRAY, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


The QUICKSANDS of PAC- 


TOLUS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘ The 
ane of Judge Ketchum,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“*One of the best written novels of the season. All the 
characters are clearly and sharply defined and complete.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

“I have followed this novel with a very particular 

interest. Asa native I can vouch for the perfection of its 

atmosphere and for its truth to certain types.”— Vanity Fair. 





NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By A. V. 
Sr - ‘ Theories,’ ‘Jonathan Toms,’ &c. 


** Thoroughly well written and entirely interesting.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


The MAN WHO DISAP- 


—— By RIVINGTON PYKE. In 1 vol. crown 
vo. 6s. 

“Told so simply and eye pd as to hold the 
reader’s interest to the end.”—Pall Mall Gazette 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINETEENTH VOLUME, 


ANNE HEREFORD, 


Forty-fifth Thousand 
IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. 
ition, 2s 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 

“‘An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in -pstlage of 
women from the landing of the Saxons to the present time. The 
author divides his work into four chronological parts, came the 
various ee in the laws during these times. It is well written and 

concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should appreciate the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice 


M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s 
Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2 vols. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘The author writes excellent 5 ge and we part with Lord Har- 
borough on very good terms.”— Wo: 
“Miss apres style ok Se "and her books are ae, There is 
much that of the novel, and the reade: 
has his interest well pte oo to the end.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“*A Cornish Maid’ has but to be o 
—— from the first page to the last. 
reation, brought up by the sea and on the sea. 
ingonlows, if somewhat in its 
fashioned also, and Yortunately are the personages, not one =) whom 
leaves a bitter, decadent taste in your mouth.” —7ruth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A novel of indisputable interest and considerable literary merit. 
The book teems with finished character sketches. We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is sincerely to be congratu- 


lated. It is well conceived, and told in a manner that always pleases.” 
tsman. 


A MINE of WEALTH. By Esmé 


STUART, Author of ‘ Married to Order,’ ‘ Kestell of 
Greystone,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Miss Esmé Stuart has already won for herself a reputation as a 
writer of pleasant, wholesome, and entertaining fiction, and her new 
novel will certainly not detract from it.”—Pall Mali Gazetie. 


NEWSIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ ‘ A Woman’s Ambitiun,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
*«No one can deny that this new story by Mr. Cresswell is ingenious 
and novel ; it is very well told, and may be safely marked on a library 
list.’ "Glasgow Herald. 
“The book is brightly written, and the style easy — eable.”” 
Pal fall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 

‘A False Position,’ ‘ To Set Her Free,’ &c. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 
“*Her Point of View’ is one of those single volume stories that the 
reader is unwilling to lay down till the end is seen.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

“A pleasing story, sensible and wholesome, brightly written and 
clearly expressed.”—Black and White. 

“The racters are admirably conceived, and the tale is well 
balanced and proportioned to the needs of the plot.”—Literary World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs. 


F. HAY NEWTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

“*A Girl of Yesterda: oy ’ is a pleasant book, easily and chattily written, 
which skirts in a very delicate and ladylike fashion the woman question 
and social problems in —-* and yet not too impossibly ‘goody’ for 
the — reader. ’’—. 
ry page is so replete with 
of life that one reads on with grow: 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and other 
Stories. + J Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My 
Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“These tales are all brightly and attractively written, they one and 
all give evidence of considerable talent and an easy, graceful as 
y 


’ 

A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, and other 
Stories. By ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The 
Price of a Pearl,’ ‘To-day and To-morrow,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

“The first tale is prettily conceived, p! 

harmless....The second is beautiful and powerful; it is faultless in 

construction, and, indeed, its faults of any kind are so few and so small 
that they are not worth inventorying. The sketch is worth reading and 
re-reading. The last two sketches are little more than masterpieces. 

We have not often read anything more artistic, more exquisite, or 

more masterly.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 








ned to be read with er 
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leasantly written, and entirely 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


MEMORIALS (Part I) 


FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 
1766-1865. 


BY 
ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL OF SELBORNRE, 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 


T1M ES.—“ They abound in sources of i and personal 
interest...... We shall await the sequel of these two volumes 
with no little interest.” 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By 


Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by FRED. am | 
With an Introduction by DAVID HANNAY, 


Demy 16mo. 1s. net, cloth; 1s. 6d. net, persian, each vol. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. XIX. RIZPAH, and other " 
Vol. XX. The VOYAGE of MAELDUNE, and other 


Poems. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


MICHAEL and his LOST ANGEL, 
A Playin Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of ‘ The Middleman.’ 


PART XI. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from 2, 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With 
Preface by KE. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. 1s. net 
each Part. To be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1896. Price ls. 





Contents. 
The SECRET of SAINT FLOREL. Chaps, 10-12, 
A PRINCE of WALES. 
RAHEL LEVIN and her TIMES. 
The LONG VACATION. 
SHALL WE RETURN to the LAND? 
. An EXECUTION in INDIA. 
ON the ANTIQUITY of TOBACCO SMOKING. 
The STORY of his LIFE. 
The RED DEER of NEW ZEALAND. 
10. IN LORD’S PAVILION. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


The ee are the Leading Features of the 
GUST Number :— 


SENFrnwv me 





The VATICAN. ay F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 
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Memorials. — Part I. Family and Personal, 
1766-1865. By Roundell Palmer, Earl of 
Selborne. Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue late Lord Selborne was well advised 
by the daughter who has modestly and 
skilfully edited these volumes to spend 
some of the leisure of his old age in writing 
or dictating his autobiography. A less 
prolix narrative might have sufficed, for 
not many readers will have patience to plod 
all through a work of which “ Part I.” 
runs to nearly 1000 pages, and of which 
the conclusion is likely to be quite as long. 
But there is excuse for this fulness in that 
it provides reading to suit different tastes, 
and those who are not interested, say, 
in the theological controversies or in the 
technicalities of law which engrossed much 
of the autobiographer’s attention, or in the 
minute details of family history which he 
has set forth, can easily select from the 
ample store of information such parts as 
they care for. 

Lord Selborne was, with good reason, 
proud of his family, and anxious to preserve, 
as he says, ‘“‘the knowledge and memory 
of those dear relations and friends to whom 
(under God) I owe everything,” and who, 
“if their lives were quiet and unambitious, 
were in wisdom and virtue among the ex- 
cellent of the earth.’ Therefore he has 
drawn for us as complete portraits as he 
could of his uncles and his aunts, his brothers 
and sisters and cousins and other kinsfolk, 
as well as of his parents, and especially his 
father, whose character and influence “ it 

been most a labour of love to me to 
delineate.’ The Rev. William Palmer, 
rector of Mixbury for nearly forty years, 
was an estimable clergyman of the old 
school, devoted to his calling and his family, 
somewhat narrow in his views, loved as well 
as feared by his parishioners, and feared as 
well as loved by his children. To heredity, 

48 well as to the careful home training to 

which he was subjected from his earliest 

years, Roundell Palmer, born in 1812, 

owed the strong theological bias that 
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appeared in all his later life, although as 
a youth, he tells us, he was prone to naughti- 
ness. At Rugby, to which he was sent 
when he was eleven, he was not a success, 
and he had to be removed after the second 
year, the school not then having been 
purged by Dr. Arnold, and he not being 
considered able, ‘‘ morally as well as phy- 
sically, to hold his own there.’ He thus 
describes his temperament at that time :— 


‘* Notwithstanding the advantages of our 
home training, my character was childish and 
volatile, and my temper by no means good. 
The faults by which I gave most trouble arose 
partly from thoughtlessness, partly from 
ill temper. Our parents managed us upon a 
regular and methodical system, and we some- 
times chafed at it. I had to be taught the 
government of my tongue and my hands by 
correction, more severe on some occasions than 
my conscience acknowledged to be just. I see 
now that the levity of speech and the tendency to 
meddle with things not belonging to me, which 
were so repressed, were not the less dangerous 
because I did not understand their danger or do 
the things for which I was punished with any 
consciousness that it was wrong; and I am 
thankful that those aberrations were effectually 
checked, though at some cost to the openness 
and unreserve which is so important between 
parents andchildren. But the radical defect of 
character, the want of habitual self-government, 
of which these were symptoms, remained, and 
it made me much more liable than my brother 
(in that respect unlike me) to suffer from the 
contagion of bad example at school.” 

From Rugby, in 1825, young Palmer was 
transferred to Winchester, also then un- 
reformed and very uncouth in some of its 
arrangements. The discipline, however, 
appears to have been healthy, as also the 
freedom out of schoolhours, which enabled 
the lad to roam about, geologizing and 
botanizing, and in kindred ways supple- 
menting the bookwork that he found almost 
too easy. Here Robert Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke, was his most intimate 
and exhilarating companion :— 

‘¢ Both from our place in the school—next to 
each other—and from other circumstances, we 
were very much thrown together. I worked 
hard when it was necessary ; but I found, with 
the grounding which I had received at home, 
that a little work went a long way, and that I 
could hold my own generally by merely doing 
what I liked best. It was fortunate for me that 
I had the stimulus of a close competition with 
Lowe,—ambitious, like myself, and possessed 
of powers which were afterwards to be displayed 
upon a wider field. A successful rivalry with him 
was not possible without effort, and the effort 
was constantly made. We did not always agree, 
for he was capable then, as since, of saying 
pungent things; and certain physical disad- 
vantages under which he laboured, and which 
he bravely overcame, sometimes overtasked his 
high spirit and his naturally generous temper. 
But our friendship did not suffer upon the whole 
because we sharpened each other’s wits.” 

In 1830, as a scholar of Trinity, Palmer 
followed Lowe to Oxford, and among other 
fellow students of note were Cardwell and 
Ward, Charles Wordsworth and Claughton, 
Wickens and Faber. From association 
with the last named, somewhat his junior, 
Palmer received much literary as well as 
religious guidance. Of Mr. Gladstone, ‘as 
pre-eminent there as he has since been on 
a larger field,” he appears to have seen little 
except at the Union debates, in one of which, 
in May, 1831, the future Liberal leader 
carried the House with him in condemn- 





ing Lord Grey’s first Reform Bill as a 
measure ‘“‘unwisely introduced and most 
unscrupulously forwarded, which threatens 
not only to change the form of government, 
but ultimately to break up the very founda- 
tions of social order.” On this occasion, 
according to Thomas Mozley, Denison, the 
famous archdeacon of a later day, ‘“‘ pro- 
phesied, from the nature of the arguments 
used, that the speaker was on the high 
road to Liberalism.” Three years after- 
wards Mr. Gladstone, ‘“‘ with a degree of 
heat not altogether consistent with a tem- 
perate and equable judgment,” took the 
lead in opposing the Duke of Wellington’s 
election as Chancellor of the University, 
partly because of the Duke’s change of 
policy on the Roman Catholic question, 
partly because of reports concerning his 
private character. 

At Oxford, Palmer ‘‘ began to have some- 
thing like a just sense of the serious side of 
life.” This ‘just sense’’ led him, when his 
undergraduate days were near an end, to 
think of abandoning the profession of the 
law, for which he had been preparing, and 
of taking Orders. In a characteristic letter 
to his father he wrote :— 

-* While I have never ceased to worship God 

with my lips and with my reason, my heart and 
my actions have been too often in rebellion 
against Him. I greatly fear that my worldly 
success hitherto, and the prospect of worldly 
riches and power held out by the profession 
I have chosen, too much encourages this state. 
of mind...... I cannot so far deceive myself as to- 
imagine that I have yet subdued that bad am- 
bition which alone made me desirous of entering 
the profession of the law, and which still strives 
to lead me on, though I am sensible of its evil: 
nature.” 
His father shrewdly advised him to stick 
to the law, and not trouble himself too 
much about the chances of ‘wealth and 
honour and name, &c., and the moral evils 
that are too often attendant upon them.... 
Probably they may never come.” The 
advice was taken, and Palmer, settling in 
London in 1835, and getting his call in 
1837, had no reason to regret his decision. 
He took silk in 1849, was made Solicitor- 
General in 1861, and Attorney-General in 
1863, and throughout his career was able 
to combine religious exercises, theological 
studies, and ecclesiastical partisanship with 
diligent and prosperous work at his profes- 
sion. He only once travelled on a Sunday— 
when the expectation of a Chartist rising 
made him fear he might not be able to enter 
London in time for an important Monday 
engagement ; and of course he never attended 
to any secular pursuits on the Lord’s day, 
though he was often so busy that he had 
to sit up for several week-nights in succes- 
sion. Perhaps no more devout and sternly 
conscientious lawyer ever pushed his way to 
the woolsack. 

Lord Selborne was too sedate a chronicler 
to tell many anecdotes, but his ‘ Memorials’ 
contain a good deal of more or less 
interesting gossip about notable people 
with whom he came in contact. He had 
many prejudices, but he was a generous 
critic, and he seems to have hated no one 
If he was ever unfair, it was to those from 
whom he differed on points of doctrine 
or whom he deemed irreligious. Leavin 
Oxford before the Tractarian movement too 
shape, he watched it from a distance, and 
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with less sympathy than was evinced by his 
brother William and some of his closest 
friends ; but he agreed with it in the main, 
and his position as a leader-writer on the 
Times enabled him “to defend my Oxford 
friends from what I thought unjust 
obloquy,” and to propound his views on 
kindred subjects. That position he re- 
signed after three years, partly because 
his increasing work at the bar warranted 
his dispensing with outside earnings, 
partly because “there was some divergence 
of opinion between Mr. Walter and myself 
as to the endeavours of Bishops Blomfield 
and Phillpotts to make the usages of the 
Church more conformable to the Rubrics 
(which he strongly opposed, and I as 
decidedly approved).” 

Palmer entered Parliament, as member 
for Plymouth, in 1847, as a follower of Sir 
Robert Peel ; but his political interests were 
for the most part confined to legal and 
ecclesiastical questions. He was, from the 
first, a zealous opponent of the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and he 
was no less zealous in his opposition to 
the Sunday Opening Bill, his contention as 
regards the latter being that ‘‘the law which 
upholds the institution of the Christian 
Sabbath does more to educate and main- 
tain a sound moral sense in a Christian 
people than all the museums and picture 
galleries in the world.” On some other 
matters he held more liberal views. He 
strongly condemned both the Crimean war 
and the Chinese war of 1857, and his in- 
dependence cost him his seat for Plymouth. 
Another seat was found for him, as member 
for Richmond in Yorkshire, on his being 
sera Solicitor - General under Lord 
Palmerston, but he concerned himself as 
little as he could with party politics; and 
finding that Mr. Gladstone, and nearly all 
the surviving Peelites with whom he had 
been associated, and whose return to the 
Tory party he had hoped for, were separating 
themselves from Lord Derby more and more 
decisively, he was induced to move with them. 
His correspondence with Mr. Arthur Gordon 
{now Lord Stanmore) and other friends in 
the years following the defeat of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government shows how trying, 
and almost pathetic, was his position, and 
not his alone, at this time. In one long 
letter, written in 1856, for instance, we read : 


**Tt is uncomfortable, if one meddles with 
politics at all, to be like Mahomet’s coffin, 
nowhere,—neither in heaven, nor upon earth. 
It is unpractical and discouraging ; especially to 
@ man whose judgment has not concurred in, 
and who has been passive malgré lui under the 
several critical steps of which that situation is 
the result...... My own wishes have undoubtedly 
been (almost to the present time) for a Con- 
servative reunion...... This vision has been 
gradually fading away from my eyes, and is 
now all but extinct. It is evident that Spooner- 
ism and Puritanism, the spirit of the Standard 
and Morning Herald, and of the ‘ National 
Club,’ have effected a permanent lodgment in 
the Conservative body, from which there is no 
hope of ejecting them. Constituent-worship, 
a thing utterly opposed to all real Conservatism, 
has also become a prevailing idolatry in the 
Conservative camp, as well as on the other side ; 
and this will bind numbers of men to the 
Exeter-Hall alliance, at every election, who 
hate it in their hearts. Under these cireum- 
stances, it is impossible to hope that the general 
body of them would ever give their contidence 





to Gladstone (even if the ghost of Puritanism 
could be appeased), or act either in a Liberal or 
in a really Conservative spirit on questions in- 
volving the doctrine of Toleration on the one 
hand, or Church principles on the other. It is 
more than probable that the mere adoption of 
Gladstone as a leader by any considerable part of 
the Opposition would at once carry over to Lord 
Palmerston the avowed support of another 
section, who, if not equally numerous, would 
be much éoo numerous and too influential in the 
country to be easily spared. And, little as 
I am governed by antipathies, I cannot leave 
out of sight, in such a calculation of the future, 
the sinister influence of an adventurer like 
Disraeli upon the character and fortunes of any 
party with whom he may be associated, and the 
total impossibility of either getting rid of him 
altogether, or safely throwing him into the 
background. Altogether, I suspect it to be 
nearly certain that the attempt at reunion 
would be a failure; that the party would con- 
tinue to be, as at present, incoherent, un- 
governable, and Conservative only in name ; 
and that the result would be rather to strengthen 
than to weaken Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment.” 

The first portion of Lord Selborne’s 
‘Memorials’ brings his story down to the 
date of Lord Palmerston’s death, and ends 
with a shrewd and kindly sketch of that 
statesman’s character, the latest of a long 
series of obituary notices, generally good- 
natured, given in these volumes. Even of 
Lord Westbury, one of the few men whom he 
seems to have really disliked, Lord Selborne 
tried to speak amiably, though he could 
never forgive him for his public sneers at 
the bishops and his judgments in the 
‘Essays and Reviews’ case and the Colenso 
case. When Lord Westbury, according to 
“an irreverent epigram circulated at the 
time,’ of which Lord Selborne supplies a 
polite version, ‘‘ dismissed hell with costs,” 
he gave, the reader is told, ‘‘a new and 
powerful impulse to a destructive criticism 
introduced from Germany, which has since 
received large developments, and which, in 
its more advanced forms, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from general scepticism upon all 
theological questions.” 





Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout. 
2 vols. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mr. Srovt’s book is called ‘Analytic 


Psychology,’ in distinction from ‘ Genetic 
Psychology,’ on which it is his purpose to 
write two volumes as a sequel to the present 
two. In his ‘Genetic Psychology’ he will 
attempt to trace out the development of 
mind, after having in the analytic part 
sought to resolve it into its elements. His 
general conception of psychology is that of 
a science marked off from physiology as 
well as from all the physical sciences by 
having introspection for its distinctive 
method. This view is set forth at length 
in the introduction. Though, of course, not 
new, it is always worth putting against 
those who would merge the whole of psy- 
chology in psycho-physics. Altogether, 
Mr. Stout has, in common with other recent 
psychologists, the merit of clearly conceiving 
the place of psychology in relation both to 
the physical or natural sciences and to 
philosophy. To one or two of his defini- 
tions—as of ‘‘theory of knowledge’’ and 
of ‘ logic ’—some objection might be raised 
from the philosophical point of view; but 
as regards the place of his own science in 


the system of knowledge he is generally 
correct as well as clear. 

The psychological world, he says, ig gt 
present divided into two camps—the cham. 
pions of association and the champions of 


apperception. For himself he has “do. 
finitely sided with the second party.” 
Though not precisely an adherent of 
Wundt’s apperception theory, he admits 
that there is a rough correspondence be. 
tween his own general theory and Wundt’s, 
The term he has himself chosen to express 
that in mind which he regards as inex. 
plicable by laws of association is “ noetic 
synthesis.” ‘‘Thought and sentience,” he 
holds, ‘‘ are fundamentally distinct mental 
functions.” ‘‘ Noetic synthesis” he defines 
as “‘that union of presentational elements 
which is involved in their reference to g 
single object.” ‘In the developed con- 
sciousness,”’ he proceeds, 

‘the whole mind is more or less perfectly 
organized into a system of noetic units, in 
which partial apprehensions are subordinated to 
more comprehensive apprehensions, and these 
in their turn to others still more comprehen. 
sive. The percept of a particular thing in space 
has subordinated to it the percepts or ideas of 
the constituent parts of the thing and of its 
various sensible qualities. So the idea of the 
thing as it occurs in a train of thought embraces 
under it not merely the ideas answering to the 
subordinate percepts, but also the ideas of the 
special relations which give it its interest and 
significance as part of the train. This mental 
organization may be compared to that of a com- 
plex society, such as an army ; the part played 
by the apprehension of the whole in connecting 
the apprehensions of the parts is comparable 
to the function of the officer who gives unity 
and combined action to the group placed under 
his control. The unity of the army depends on 
the commander-in-chief ; the unity of the various 
divisions depends on the generals of division ; 
the unity of the regiment depends on the 
colonel ; that of the company on the captain. 
It would obviously be an absurdity to attempt 
to account for the organization of an army 
merely by the contiguous adhesion of the 
soldiers inter se, apart from the descending 
scale of subordination to officers. But it is 
an absurdity of an exactly analogous nature, 
though much greater in degree, to attempt to 
account for the systematic unity of the human 
mind by mere association.” 

No passage gives better than this the 
general thought of Mr. Stout’s book. The 
psychological conception here, as he points 
out elsewhere, is closely related to the 
physiological conception of Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson and Dr. Mercier, whose theory of 
the physical correlate of mental structure 
Mr Stout inclines to accept in preference to 
what he takes to be Wundt’s psycho-physical 
doctrine. The parallel of an army, which 
Mr. Stout here employs in reference to mind, 
has already been drawn out by Dr. Mercier 
in reference to the central nervous system; 
and he, as well as Dr. Hughlings Jack- 
son, has kept its psychological application 
steadily in view. Now it is interesting to 
note that this conception was originally put 
forward by Dr. Hughlings Jackson as @ 
development of Mr. Herbert Spencers 
theory of the evolution of the nervous 
system, and that Dr. Mercier has elaborated 
a psychological classification of cognitions 
and feelings on the ground of Mr. Spencer's 
classification. This being so, the question 
obviously suggests itself whether the physio 





logical theory taken up by Mr. Stout lends 
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itself exclusively to his apperceptionist in- 
terpretation, and not at all to an interpreta- 
tion in accordance with an enlarged associa- 
tionist doctrine such as that of Mr. Spencer 
himself. Asa matter of fact, we find that 
Mr. Spencer has a psychological doctrine 
exactly in accordance with the conception of 
the central nervous system first elaborated 
by Dr. Hughlings Jackson. This concep- 
tion is that the parts of the central nervous 
system are disposed in ‘‘ levels.” At the 
lower levels special and limited groups of 
muscular movements are ‘‘ represented ”; at 
higher levels, groupings separately repre- 
sented at the lower levels become repre- 
sented in acommon centre ; and this general 
arrangement is the principle of a system of 
levels graded from top to bottom, the centres 
of the higher and more representative levels 
controlling those of the lower levels. In 
mental disease dissolution of centres takes 
place from the highest downwards, thus 
reversing the order of evolution. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer’s parallel psychological 
theory mental states begin by being “ pre- 
sentative.” The repetition of presentative 
states makes possible the appearance of 
“representative” states; from them again 
“ye-representative ” states are derived. The 
higher a cognition or emotion, the greater 
is the degree of ‘‘ representativeness ” of 
the mental elements that enter into it. As 
mental life evolves, it is more and more 
controlled by highly representative states. 
This explanation, it is clear, at least attempts 
tosolve on associationist ground the problem 
of “ subordination,” which Mr. Stout thinks 
can be solved by no theory that is not of 
the “ apperceptionist ” type. It corresponds 
more accurately to the physiological theory, 
for it not only explains the graded sub- 
ordination of mental states to one another, 
but also recognizes unity of structure in 
mind, whereas Mr. Stout would make the 
distinction between thought and sentience 
absolute. It is thus really “analytical,” as 
compared with Mr. Stout’s merely descriptive 
view. What, indeed, is “‘ noetic synthesis ” 
but a purely descriptive name for something 
which the scientific psychologist must set 
himself to resolve ? 

“Noetic synthesis,” in Mr. Stout’s view, 
isnot peculiar to the human mind. ‘The 
squirrel’s recognition of a nut,” he tells us, 
“is a noetic synthesis.” Some admission 
of this kind is difficult to escape from if the 
physiological theory is to be taken seriously. 
And the squirrel, we must suppose, refers 
its mental states to an “‘object.’’ If Mr. 
Stout were preparing the psychological 
ground for general philosophy, we should 
take him to be a “‘natural realist,” though 
we know that he has repudiated realism. 
As it is, the bearing of some of his psy- 
chology is difficult to understand. Perhaps 
this may be taken as a tribute to its scien- 
tific character, in that it shows absence of 
philosophical ‘‘tendency.” Much of it is, 
% we have hinted, sufficiently good in- 
ttospective description; it is the analysis 
that is insufficient. Analysis, in truth, re- 
quires a scientific principle, and association 

s proved its title to be such a principle. 

can scarcely be said of “‘ apperception.”’ 
It may be true that, by the notion of apper- 
“ption, elements sometimes neglected by 
’ssoclationists have been brought into view 
though factors like “interest,” as Prof. 
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Bain has pointed out, have been by no 
means neglected—but we all know that 
there is much in mind that will for ever 
escape analysis. It is a useful task to point 
out this; but the psychologist who really 
makes an advance is he who analyzes some- 
thing that has hitherto resisted scientific 
resolution. We are not sure that Mr. 
Stout has anything of this kind to show. 


To give a more exact idea of the line 
upon which he works, some of Mr. Stout’s 
positions on a topic to which he attaches 
special importance may be briefly stated. 
‘*Mental activity” is with him a funda- 
mental conception. It is first defined as 
“‘ self-determination ’’—psychical as opposed 
to i parees The antithesis between activity 
and passivity is, we find, the antithesis 
between the process of consciousness ‘in 
so far as it contributes to its own self- 
sustainment and development, and in so far 
as it is determined by conditions extraneous 
to itself.” Through its union with “thought” 
—which involves reference to an object— 
activity becomes “‘attention.”” As a mental 
process, attention “‘ consists in maintaining 
and developing in consciousness the idea of 
an object.’ The conception of activity, 
projected into external things, gives rise to 
“the animistic bias of ordinary thought 
which leads us to represent moving and 
resisting bodies as if, in some vague way, 
they had an inner experience of their own 
activity.’ The application of the term 
activity to mental process is in no sense 
metaphorical. ‘‘So far is the conception 
of psychical force from being derived from 
that of physical force, that the very opposite 
is true. The metaphorical use of the term 
is to be found in its application to material 
change, not in its application to mental.” 
It is the essence of “‘ activity ” to be directed 
towards an end. ‘‘ The conation of a think- 
ing being, as such, is attention.” On plea- 
sure and pain Mr. Stout takes up what 
seems the most satisfactory position, viz., 
that ‘‘a certain mode of being conscious 
has a certain hedonic tone, which belongs 
to it just because 7¢ is this or that mode of 
consciousness, and not because of any pre- 
vious process of mental grouping.” At a 
later stage of the discussion he asserts that 
“‘the antithesis between pleasure and pain 
is coincident with the antithesis between 
free and impeded progress towards an end ”; 
and, while recognizing that there is some 
difficulty in applying the principle to ‘‘ those 
pleasures and pains which depend on con- 
ditions that can only be fully defined in 
physiological terms,” he makes some attempt 
to apply it to these also. As a general 
physiological principle he asserts that 
“what in its psychical aspect we call the 
direction of mental activity towards an end 
is, on the physiological side, the tendency 
of disturbed neural arrangements to equili- 
brium.” This concluding disquisition on 
pleasure and pain—though something might, 
no doubt, be said against the “principle of 
finality ’’ as an ultimate ground of explana- 
tion—is, on the whole, one of the most 
judicious in the book. 











The Journal of Joachim Hane, containing his 
Escapes and Sufferings during his Em- 
ployment by Oliver Cromwell in France. 
Edited from the Manuscript in the 
Library of Worcester College, Oxford, 
by C. H. Firth. (Oxford, Blackwell; 
London, Fisher Unwin.) 

In these days, when so much interest is felt 
in everything relating to the great Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate, it is surprising that the ‘ Journal 
of Joachim Hane’ should have been per- 
mitted to remain so long in manuscript, 
and it can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that its existence has been un- 
known to almost every one. Many will be 
grateful to Mr. Firth for having at last 
given it to the world, and still more 
for the excellent introduction, in which 
he has told what he could gather regard- 
ing the author, and has drawn attention to 
several other things which are forgotten 
or unheeded. 

The ‘Journal’ contains hardly anything 
relating to the politics of the time. Hane, 
we may be sure, did not regard himself 
as free to commit to paper what his 
instructions were. His motives for visit- 
ing France were a State secret, known 
only to the Protector himself and the 
very few who shared his full confidence. 
Even now, when the political corre- 
spondence of the time is being ransacked 
in every direction, there is no certainty 
as to the reasons for his undertaking a 
journey so fraught with peril; yet that 
when he set out he understood the risks he 
was running cannot be questioned. He 
must have heard what had recently been 
the fate of one of the four companions who 
were sent out as delegates to establish, if it 
were prudent, relations with the French 
Protestants. Sexby was more properly a 
political intriguer than a spy; but dis- 
tinctions of this kind are probably of more 
modern date, and if they were drawn then, 
they did not save one of those who accom- 
panied Sexby from being so terribly racked 
that ‘‘ the torture and pain he suffered cost 
him his life.” The brave man, we are told, 
would not to the very last reveal with whom 
he was in correspondence. 

Hane must have known that if detected 
he would suffer similar treatment. It seems 
probable that his errand was that of a 
military engineer, sent to report upon the 
condition of the castles in the hands of the 
Protestants and on the state of the defences 
of Bordeaux and La Rochelle. For such 
a mission his experience had admirably 
qualified him. It is also well known that 
Oliver had been besought more than once 
to give aid to the suffering Huguenots, and 
from the whole bent of his mind he was 
inclined to help the Protestant cause. There 
was also another reason, as Mr. Firth points 
out :— 

‘*To Cromwell, as to most of his party, one 
of the worst sins of Charles I. was that he had 
induced the Huguenots to revolt against 
Louis XIII., and then left them to be crushed 
by his forces......One of the arguments which 
agents of the Huguenots of Guienne used when 
they appealed to Cromwell was ‘that the 
churches of these parts have endured a very 
great brunt by the deceitful promises which 
have been made to them by the former supreme 
owers of Great Britain.’ To this argument 
romwell was particularly accessible.” 
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We know, indeed, from the whole bent 
of the Protector’s mind, that he would have 
gladly rendered aid to those whom he 
regarded as brethren in a common faith; 
but the man whom Condé is reported to 
have called ‘‘the wisest, ablest, and 
greatest commander in Europe ” was little 
likely to engage in a warfare such as this, 
however congenial to his feelings, without 
making himself sure that there was reason- 
able prospect of success. He probably felt 
that Joachim Hane was able to give him 
the exact kind of information he needed. 

When our English Civil War broke out, 
the gentry, though personally brave, knew 
little of the art of war as it had been 
developed on the Continent, and especially 
in Germany, and of all things relating to 
military engineering they were remark- 
ably ignorant. The loss was in a great 
measure supplied from abroad. Numbers 
of foreign soldiers flocked to England to 
take part in our domestic troubles, almost 
before war became a certainty. Hane, how- 
ever, was, Mr. Firth tells us, not among 
these. As he was born at Frankfort on the 
Oder, the Elector of Brandenburg was his 
sovereign, and in the Elector’s army he may 
have received his military training; but it 
was not till 1649 that he appeared in this 
country, and probably he was one of those 
cut adrift from their old employment by the 
peace of Westphalia. As Mr. Firth has 
traced Hane’s career with great care, it is 
probable that he is correct when he states 
that he did not arrive here until 1649; but 
if this be so, a namesake of his was in the 
service of the Parliament at the beginning 
of the war. In a list of Parliamentary 
officers dated 1642, but which, as the year 
was commonly regarded as beginning on 
March 25th, was probably issued early in 
1643, we find “Joakim Hane, Fire Worker 
and Petardier.” Is it possible he may have 
been the Hane of the ‘Journal’? If he 
were not, we may without rashness conceive 
that they were near kinsmen. Mr. Firth has 
traced Hane’s career with tolerable fulness 
after he landed on our shores. He was evi- 

dently a faithful, honest man, who did his 
best for his employers; perhaps even some- 
what more than this. He must, one would 
imagine, have been an enthusiastic Pro- 
testant, otherwise one can hardly think that 
he would have undertaken a mission so very 
dangerous. He went into France, it is true, 
under the guise of a gentleman travelling 
for pleasure, and for a long time no mishap 
befell him. It was not until he reached 
La Rochelle that his troubles began. His 
escapes were from time to time so wonder- 
ful that, though he gives no hint of any sus- 
picion of the kind, it may not impossibly 
strike some readers acquainted with the 
miserable factions of the time that some of 
those who passed for his bitterest enemies 
were not really anxious for his capture. 
It seems impossible that he could have 
escaped from La Rochelle and the neigh- 
bourhood if the authorities had in their 
hearts desired to make him prisoner. And 
the same idea crosses one’s mind when we 
find him in the neighbourhood of Rouen 
a little before his escape. However that 


may be, the sufferings endured by the poor 
man were so terrible that it is surprising 
he did not die of cold; and the constant 


have been very hard to bear. At La 
Rochelle he fell in with a Scotchman 
and a Fleming who turned out to be his 
bitter enemies. Whether they were agents 
of the Government, or mere plotters on 
their own account, the ‘Journal’ does not 
clearly indicate; the latter is, perhaps, the 
more probable conclusion. Hane would 
have been a rich prize could he have been 
compelled to reveal the secrets which he 
possessed. They sailed together in a hoy 
from La Rochelle to Bordeaux. They in- 
duced three others of the passengers to help 
in carrying out their designs. When they 
arrived at Blaye his enemies were in- 
creased by four more, and they at once 
applied to the governor for a guard to carry 
off Hane to prison. This was complied with ; 
he was taken out of the hoy and at once 
put ‘‘into a great open boate to goe directly 
for Bourdeaux.” 

When in the boat Hane discovered of 

what character his enemies really were. 
He soon came to know that, in whatever 
capacity they acted, they were men of a 
character as vile as any of the pirates which 
were then haunting the French and English 
coasts. When on board the hoy, though 
their manners were highly suspicious, they 
gave him ‘compliments and courteous 
usage,” but now that he was in their power 
he had to endure ‘‘ mockings and scoffings 
and spightful language. For all the way 
to Bordeaux,” he says, 
‘*they used all possible endeavours to agravate 
to the highest measure the affliccions of my 
mind by all manner of reproches and affronts 
they put upon mee. They contryved as it were 
a comidy, or rather a tragedie, whereby they 
laboured to set forth to the life my future 
suffrings, introducing severall persons, whereof 
some acted the hangman’s part, some the con- 
demned prisoner’s, some bore other officers’ 
parts, making the mast of the boat for a payre 
of gallowes, while I perforce was the sad subject 
of their hopes, I was to undergoe both in my 
torture and final execucion, making continuall 
repetition of such lamentable cryes and dullfull 
exprecions as I should use if I came to feele the 
unsufferable torments of racking. And more 
over they would perswade now and then that 
I was ingaged to them for their insolences; for 
said they, ‘all the paynes wee take in our play 
are intended for your learning.’ They called 
upon all the people they met upon the River, 
desiring them that if they had a mind to see an 
English saint hanging on the gallowes they 
should repair to Bourdeaux within two or three 
days.” 

This sort of sport continued until they 
reached the city, where Hane’s guard was dis- 
charged, and the prisoner lodged in a house 
which he thought was an inn, because a 
supper was prepared, and three of his per- 
secutors who had accompanied him from 
La Rochelle were to lodge there. The Bor- 
deaux hangman was summoned to take 
charge of him. After supper was over the 
hangman with two of his attendants and the 
instruments of torture were present while he 
was examined; the “ instruments,’’ however, 
seem to have been intended to strike terror, 
not for present use. Every sort of insult was 
heaped upon the prisoner, and no means 
seem to have been left untried to shake his 
constancy. At length he was able to escape 
down the stair unobserved; the guards in 
whose custody he ‘was were drinking, and he 
thus gained his liberty for a time; but this 


In woods and marshes he spent much of hig 
time, and more than once fall into the hands 
of new enemies. The whole ‘ Journal’ reads 
more like a romance than a careful record of 
facts, but we believe every word to be strictly 
true. The horrible picture Hane gives of 
the state of feeling in the country cannot 
be dwelt on here, but it is well worth the 
consideration of those who would compre. 
hend the society in the seventeenth century 
when the vilest cruelties were perpetrated 
under the mask of religion. 

It is almost impossible that we shall 
ever know the value or even the nature 
of the facts which he was on his return 
able to communicate to the Protector. He 
was rewarded with a pension, which would 
probably have been forfeited at the Restora- 
tion, but his death occurred a little while 
before that of his master. He died in the 
summer of 1658 at Dunkirk, where he had 
been dispatched to make an inspection and 
add to the fortifications. 





Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times in 
America.—Margaret Winthrop. By Alice 
Morse Earle.—Dolly Madison. By Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. (Murray.) 


Tus new series, of which the first two 
volumes have appeared, deserves notice the 
more on account of its being a joint venture 
between Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of 
New York, and Mr. Murray. It is almost 
impossible to think the plan a happy one. 
To find suitable subjects is difficult, while it 
is still more puzzling to find women to do 
justice to them when found. 

To be the wife of a king or of a president 
gives a woman a certain position without 
entitling her to be chronicled as a notable 

ersonage. The lives of the queens of Eng- 
and have been written, yet how many 
readers have been amused or enlightened 
by reading them? Margaret Winthrop, 
the first of the Colonial Women, was but one 
of the four wives of the founder of Massa- 
chusetts and its most noteworthy governor. 
She was an affectionate wife, judging from 
her letters, and she has the reputation of 
having been a good mother; still these praise- 
worthy qualities were displayed in equal 
measure by others whose only record is a 
scarcely legible epitaph on a tombstone. 
Readers of Winthrop’s ‘Life,’ by his 
descendant Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, will 
find little that is new in this account of Mrs. 
Winthrop. 

Her maiden name was Tyndal, and her 
father was Sir John Tyndal, Master in 
Chancery. She was married to Winthrop in 
April, 1618, being then twenty-seven while 
he was thirty. He was one of the earnest 
Puritan gentlemen of his time, and his diaries 
contain frequent confessions of backsliding 
during his widowed state. His love-letters 
are extremely curious, being largely made 
up of quotations from the Song of Solomon. 
aoe of Margaret Tyndal’s is printed ; they 
were probably couched in the strain of those 
which she wrote after her marriage; the 
following extract from one of the latter will 
suffice as an example:— 

‘* How dearly welcome thy kinde letter was 
tome I am not able to expresse. The sweet- 
nesse of it did much refresh me. What can be 
more pleasing to a wife than to hear of the 
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—— 
eassed with hir pore endevours? I blush to 
myself commended, knowynge my own 
wants; but it is your love that conceaves the 
best and makes all thinges seme better than 
they are. I wish that I may be alwayes pleasinge 
to thee, and that those comforts we have in 
each other may be dayly increaced as far as 
thay be pleasing to - I will use that 
speach to thee that Abygail did to David, I will 
be a servant to wash the feete of my Lord. I 
will doe any service whearin I may please my 
Husband. I confess I cannot doe enough 
for thee, but thou art pleased to accept the will 
for the deede and rest contented. I have many 
reasons to make me love thee whearof I will 
name two; first because thou lovest God, and 
secondly because that thou lovest me. If these 
two are wanting all the rest would be eclipsed.” 


If Mrs. Earle had printed many of Mrs. 
Winthrop’s letters she would have produced 
amore useful book than this carefully com- 
piled account of the times in which her 
heroine lived. Old letters have quite as great 
a value as old boots and shoes, a collection 
of which illustrates changes in form and 
fashion. But such a chapter as that on 
“Social Life in Boston,” in which Mrs. 
Winthrop’s house is called a ‘‘ center” of 
social and political activity, has no bearing 
on Mrs. Winthrop’s character. Events that 
happened at the time in Boston are enu- 
merated, and it is assumed that Mrs. Win- 
throp took part in them. The eleventh 
chapter begins: ‘‘ There was one episode of 
Margaret Winthrop’s life in Boston which 
deserves more than a passing reference.” 
This means the visit paid by La Tour and 
D’Aulnay and Madame La Tour to Boston. 
The only connexion of Mrs. Winthrop with 
this “‘ episode” was that she may have been 
present at table when her husband, as he 
records, entertained ‘‘La Tour and his 
gentlemen with much courtesy.” Again, 
it is said that it is curious ‘‘ the most trying 
experience that came to Margaret Winthrop 
in her Boston home should have come to 
her through a woman.” This was Anne 
Hutchinson, who worried the magistrates, 
and was harshly treated in return. It is 
assumed that Mrs. Winthrop and Mrs. 
Hutchinson ‘“‘must have known each other 
well.” The “trying experience” appears 
to mean that Anne Hutchinson ‘‘ was a near 
neighbor [sic] of Margaret Winthrop— 
their pitchers were filled at the same spring, 
which still flows under the Boston Post- 
office—but I cannot believe that the Gover- 
nor’s wife ever attended any of her meetings, 
even the earlier ones.’”’ Mrs. Winthrop 
was doubtless what her husband called 
her, ‘‘a very gracious woman”; that is no 
mean praise, but it does not warrant this 
biography. 

Miss, or Mrs., Goodwin writes about Mrs. 
Madison in a strain which is sometimes 
ey familiar and sometimes very high- 
own :— 


_ “His Majesty, King George III., still ruled 
in America when little Dorothy Payne was 
born, and it was in His Majesty’s Province of 
North Carolina that her blue baby eyes unclosed 
like spring violets, on the twentieth of May in 
the year 1768.” 


This little Dorothy was named Dorothea, 
and is styled on the title-page of this book 
“Dolly.” In one of his last speeches in 
Canada as Governor-General, Lord Dufferin 
made a timely protest against the custom 


of using outside of the family circle the pet 
names of girls. Now the wife of President 
Madisonshould have been termed either Mrs. 
Madison or Dorothy or Dorothea Madison in 
such a work as this, and there is something 
childish as well as discourteous in writing 
of an old lady of eighty as ‘‘ Dolly.” She 
is said to have been beautiful. A frontis- 
piece gives the representation of a lady 
resembling one of the dames who figured 
in the French Revolution, and who were 
uncomely in features, in manners, and in 
speech. The father of Miss Payne was a 
Quaker of the straitest sect, and his 
daughter’s chief delight seems to have 
been wearing forbidden ornaments. In 
1779 he removed from his estate in Vir- 
ginia to Philadelphia. There she was 
married, in 1790, to John Todd, a young 
Quaker a few years older than herself. Her 
biographer speculates whether the match 
was a love match, and thinks that it could not 
have been, on account of Miss Payne having 
expressed the determination never to marry ; 
but if every girl who spoke thus had been 
taken at her word the world would have 
contained fewer inhabitants. Mr. Todd died 
of yellow fever in 1793, as his infant child 
did also. He left his widow struggling for 
life with the same disease. 

In 1794 the young widow became the 
wife of him whom she styled “the great 
little Madison.” This episode is recorded 
at the fifty-ninth page of this book, which 
contains 281 pages, yet not a single circum- 
stance which rises above commonplace is told 
concerning Mrs. Madison from her second 
marriage at twenty-six till her death at 
eighty. She is said to have played a useful 
part at the White House, where 
‘*State dinner-parties, heavily as they taxed 
time and money, were powerful political factors, 
however, and all the more so under the tactful 
sway of ‘Queen Dolly.’ The offer of her snuff- 
box was a balm to wounded feelings, and her 
hearty laugh raised a breeze which blew away 
many a diplomatic awkwardness.” 

Of this lady, who is here depicted as dis- 
playing great tact, it is afterwards said with 
greater probability that her ‘‘love of shop- 
ping was only second to her love for her 
friends.” It is admitted with charming 
frankness that her virtues were chiefly 
negative, and that 
“ Dolly Madison was further removed from folly 
than from cleverness, but there is no doubt that 
a great element of her success lay in the negative 
quality of making no false moves. She was 
brilliant in the things she did not say or do.” 


Brilliancy of this kind is certainly rare and 
quite unintelligible. During the war of 
1813, which President Madison consented to 
wage as the price of re-election, his wife 
is said to have shown ‘a steady and cheer- 
ful courage” in the days of defeat, while at 
the news of victory her face was an illumina- 
tion—this illumination being attributable, 
however, as her biographer cannot deny, 
to the employment of rouge. The passages, 
indeed, which appear to have been honestly 
penned in Mrs. Madison’s praise make her 
appear ridiculous. For instance, it is 
written that at the White House on New 
Year’s Day, 1813, 

‘*Mrs. Madison was queenly, in her rose- 
coloured satin robe trimmed with ermine, with 
her turban fastened by a crescent whence 


her wherever she walked. The President was 
lost from time to time in the throng, but his 
wife’s plumes towered like the emblem of 
Navarre.” 








Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill. 

Vol. V. (Cassell & Co.) 

OnE must accept the system adopted by Mr. 
Traill for the compilation of this work, and 
yet one is constantly tempted to regret the 
substitution of separate essays for a com- 
prehensive treatment, and to question the 
‘social’? character of no small portion of 
its contents. The editor; however, has suc- 
cessfully surmounted the difficulty, obvious 
at first, of keeping his contributors well in 
hand and avoiding contradiction or over- 
lapping. 

That the articles in the several divisions 
of the history vary somewhat in merit is 
natural enough. Mr. Saintsbury, to whom 
has been allotted the literature of 1714- 
1784, is, of course, dealing with a subject of 
which he is a master ; and in writing on the 
later half of the period he is not merely sym- 
pathetic, but enthusiastic in his views. It 
was evidently a grief to him to abandon 
Gibbon to Mr. Traill himself, who has under- 
taken the literature of 1784-1815. John- 
son is the typical, the pre-eminent man of 
his time in Mr. Saintsbury’s eyes, though 
his greatness should be sought in his rela- 
tion to his age rather than in positive 
achievement. The novelists of the period, 
on the other hand, receive generous re- 
cognition; but to recent efforts to exalt 
its poets Mr. Saintsbury opposes a stub- 
born front. Mr. Traill, as usual, writes 
vigorously and tersely, eulogizing the prose 
of Burke and Gibbon in the earlier portion 
of his period, and discussing the great 
poetic developments of its later years ina 
brief but thoughtful essay. The survey of 
English scholarship from 1570 to 1742, by 
Mr. Sandys, deserves special mention as 
dealing with a less hackneyed theme. To 
the great controversy on the Letters of 
Phalaris he allots a space proportionate to 
its importance in the eyes of men at the 
time; the value and the influence of Bentley’s 
work are dwelt on at some length. But 
though the successful impositions of Chat- 
terton and Macpherson are duly mentioned 
by Mr. Saintsbury, we have found no allu- 
sion to ‘‘ Richard of Cirencester,” Bertram’s 
daring forgery, which, thanks to Dr. Stuke- 
ley, obtained so wide an acceptance. 

Among the other articles, those on agri- 
culture by Mr. R. E. Prothero strike us 
as particularly good. They bring vividly 
before the reader the great work accomplished 
within the period by the energy of land- 
owners and leading farmers, and the fruit 
it bore in enabling the country to feed its 
rapidly increasing population during the 
Napoleonic wars. One of the most valuable 
impressions to be derived from these essays 
is that of the practical businesslike spirit in 
which the landed interest developed the re- 
sources of the soil by intelligent innovation 
and liberal expenditure when the return, 
if never large, was at least secure. Miss 
Bateson’s studies of society and manners 
suffer in some degree from the limited space 
available for what, from the title of the 
work, one would expect to prove its leading 
feature. They are sure, however, to be 
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excellent articles on the army, and Mr. Laird 
Clowes deals with the important develop- 
ment of the navy in the period under review. 
Careful as is the workmanship throughout 
the volume, Mr. Symes inspires us with 
some uneasiness in his remarks on the 
growth of population. ‘The census,” he 
writes, ‘‘ of 1791 had shown an increase of 
nine per cent.; the census of 1801 showed 
an increase of eleven per cent. in ten years.” 
But, surely, the first census was that of 
1801; earlier estimates were only conjec- 
tural. Again, we are told that ‘‘ the census 
of 1801 showed that Great Britain had then 
a population of 9°8 millions; in 1821 this 
had risen to 14°3 millions.” This represents 
an increase of forty-five per cent.; and yet 
we are told immediately afterwards that 
in these twenty years ‘“‘the gross popula- 
tion rose by about thirty per cent.’’ The 
error can be traced to an under-estimate for 
1801, when the census gave Great Britain 
a population of 10-9 (or, according to Mul- 
hall, 10°5) millions, the real increase in the 
twenty years being some three and a half 
millions. This reminds us of the startling 
statement on p. 50 that, in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, ‘‘six gallons of 
spirits per head of the population per annum 
is an estimate for this period against one 
gallon at present.’”’ For the details we are 
referred to p. 136, where we read of British 
spirits that “ by 1751, when the maximum 
was reached, the consumption was 11,000,000 
gallons.’’ Now the estimated population at 
that time of Great Britain was between seven 
and eight millions, so that there would seem 
to be a grave error in the above statement. 
Harmony among the several contributors 
has been, as already said, well maintained ; but 
why is Mr. Gretton allowed to state (p. 390) 
that by the peace of Amiens “ we aban- 
doned our conquests, excepting the islands 
of Ceylon and Trinidad,” while Mr. Hassall 
(P. 515) informs us that England “ yielded 
her conquests except Ceylon, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, and Tobago”? The index 
might have been fuller with advantage, and 
is marred by such unintelligent entries as 
‘Language of legal documents,’ ‘‘ Over- 
land travel,” and ‘‘Schism of Whigs.” One 
of the most valuable features of the work is 
represented by the classified bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter; but we observe, 
with considerable surprise, that these do not 
include the reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts. Every one 
who is familiar with those volumes must 
have realized their great value as a quarry 
for the social historian, while they teem with 
vivid passages suitable for effective quota- 
tion. 








The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis 
Richard Farnell. Vols. I. and II. 
With Illustrations. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Cosine these two erudite volumes, heavy 
with German learning, not unrelieved if not 
fully informed by British common sense, the 
reviewer hears a voice behind him saying, 
“The intellect with a dog-like instinct will 
not hunt till it has found the scent.” This is 
what is the matter with Mr. Farnell: he 
has written a book of research, of inquiry, 
but at hunting he is a weary dog. The 
“curious, inquiring spirit of man,” says 





Humboldt, ‘‘must be suffered to make 
excursions, still to surmise what cannot 
positively be known; and it is this power 
of divination, this sagacity, which is the 
mother of all science.”” This human birth- 
right the author renounces, and, of course, 
in the name of sound scholarship: ‘‘ It has 
been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of facts and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypo- 
thesis and controversy. This work thus 
incurs the risk of a dryness and coldness of 
tone.”” But what is the use of the author’s 
renouncing the right to theorize himself if 
a large proportion of his book is taken 
up with the examination of the hypotheses 
of others? ‘I regret,” he says, “that 
hostile criticism of much German work 
should take so prominent a place in my 
book.” Sodowe. Not because the criti- 
cism is hostile, but because space and 
energy are expended, in a spirit truly 
German, in the scrutiny of so much that 
may fairly be termed the lumber of learn- 
ing. After all, Germany herself is begin- 
ning to clear away her own rubbish heaps. 
The greatest of living German archeo- 
logists, when forced to take notice of a 
futile theory, is in the habit of ending his 
sentence thus: ‘‘ Das miissen wir jetzt kas- 
siren’’ (Let us cashier that, and have done 
with it once and for all). But Mr. Farnell, 
though he counts himself a rebel, really 
fights under the old flag with the old rusty 
weapons ; he was, he need not have told us, 
“bred in the strictest sect of German 
mythologists,” and the iron of his captivity 
has entered into his soul. He cannot spare 
us the examination of any nonsense, pro- 
vided it appears under a foreign name, so 
we have to read M. Ploix’s theory that 
every Greek and Latin deity is the twilight, 
and Furtwingler’s that Athene is the 
thunder-cloud, and the cloud could be de- 
scribed as a woollen fleece, and wool was 
spun, therefore Athene is the spinning 
goddess. Spinning implies a certain degree 
of intellect, therefore the spinning goddess 
becomes the goddess of wisdom. In the 
name of common sense, why repeat all this ? 
Because, apparently, it appears under 
Furtwingler’s name. Mr. Robert Brown, 
jun., has written nonsense quite as pitiful, 
and supported it with perhaps more 
elaborate learning ; but he is not a German, 
so he is ignored. We regret all this the 
more because Mr. Farnell’s book pro- 
mises to run to truly German proportions. 
Two large volumes are already before us, 
and only five of the Olympians have been 
discussed, The most noteworthy and pro- 
blematic of the Greek gods— Apollo, 
Dionysus, Demeter, Poseidon, and others— 
yet remain. We are promised that the 
work shall be complete in three volumes, 
but at the present rate, on the present 
lines, six is more likely. 

The scheme of Mr. Farnell’s book is as 
follows. He takes each Olympian in turn, 
and, by a selection that seems to us somewhat 
arbitrary, a few non-Olympians, ¢.g., Cronos 
and Hecate, and examines the classical lite- 
rary evidence as to their cultus, laying 
special stress on cultus names. Unques- 
tionably the most valuable part of his work is 
the collection of ‘ Quellen’’ provided in the 
notes. He examines a vast body of German 
theorizing based on these sources, and his 





critical remarks are often—indeed, almog, 
always—marked by the soundest common 
sense. His revolt cg individual tenets 
is usually caused by his own adhesion 
to what we may fairly now call the Qa. 
bridge school of mythology. He has tho. 
roughly imbibed the doctrines of Mr. Frazey’s 
‘corn spirit’’ and Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
‘‘ theanthropic sacrifice.” Ample and more 
than ample justice is done to every one’s 
views; but of the author himself there remaing 
practically nothing save the accumulatin 
and discriminating instinct. The book wi 
be of unquestioned interest and profit to the 
student who knows only the mythology of 
Lempri¢re and Smith, or even Preller; but 
the well-furnished mythologist, asking the 
bread of new and illuminating thought, will 
go away laden with a large assortment of 
thrice familiar stones. 

To come more to particulars. The whole 
book suffers, to our minds, from a false, or 
rathera half-and-half, method. Itisavowedly 
an examination not of mythology, but of 
cultus. Mythology is a little under a cloud 
just now; cultus practices are the facts, 
mythology the fables ; and yet the two are 
inseparable—the one explains the other; 
the severing of the two is a new German 
fashion instituted in the supposed interests 
of science. It sounds well on paper, but 
practically it will not—cannot work, and 
Mr. Farnell himself has far too much 
common sense to follow out practically a 
method so barren. Indeed, by starting 
with these Olympian figures, whose very 
nature is Olympian—is the outcome of 
mythology, not of cultus—he gives away 
his own chosen method. When a serious 
history, even of Greek cultus, is written, it 
will not start from these Olympians. We 
shall know that they are not the primitive 
divinities of the whole Hellenic race, but 
rather the supreme imaginings of a unique 
city, of Athens herself, who held for re- 
ligion, as she did for politics, for a little 
space the hegemony of Greece. Athens 
gave us Homer as we know hin, Athens 
gave us the gods as we know them. The 
Olympian gods are names, nomina numina, 
given again and again to constantly shift- 
ing conceptions—man eternally recreates 
the gods in his own altered image. 
this Mr. Farnell is much too acute not to 
know in theory, and yet he cannot break 
with the old conventional habit of treating 
the Olympian god as something existing 
substantially, as a man exists, a personality 
passed from land to land, with an essential 
sameness through all his fluctuation of 
attributes. It is, of course, the magic of 
the Greek genius that has imposed these 
personalities, but nothing serious will be 
done for the history of Greek religion 
till we get rid of their obsession. Greek 
religion, like every other religion, begins 
where it ends, with monotheism ; or, to put 
it more plainly, every god is to begin with, a8 
soon as personality at all emerges, a god of 
all work. If we once realize this clearly, we 
cease to speculate as to whether and why 
Artemis as well as Hera is xovpdrpodos. 
The god who is not Kovpdrpopos is n0 
god at all to the primitive mother and 
child. Artemis and Athene are not two, 
but one, only Artemis is the womal 
goddess caught, and in part arrested, at an 
earlier stage of civilization, #.¢., Athene 
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ig Athenian wholly, Artemis only in part. 


Arcades ambo, for we all of us begin in the 
wilds, but some of us goup totown. On 
this truth Mr. Farnell touches, only to re- 
treat terrorstricken, it is so illuminating. 
He says at the beginning of his second 
volume, ‘‘ The female divinities of the Greek 
religion have so much of common character 
as to suggest the belief that they are all 
different forms under different names of the 
game divine personage.” If Mr. Farnell 
had put it “‘ of the same very human human 
nature,” he might have been less alarmed 
and have written a better book; but it is 
the ‘divine personage”’ he dare not tamper 
with save a posteriorz. 
Though we adopt a critical attitude, we 
entertain a profound sympathy with the 
author. It is only after long and weary 
examination of god after god, cultus 
and myth — after tracking them from 
thicket to town, from river to sea— 
after discussing ‘‘ Oriental influence” and 
“tribal contamination’’—that the simple 
truth steals in unawares, so simple we 
scarcely dare state it, and it slips out, of 
course, about the women goddesses, whom 
nature binds more closely to the elemental. 
Somewhat akin to this Olympian infection 
is the author’s attitude towards perhaps the 
most difficult of all the problems of Greek 
religion, .¢., Homeric mythology—a diffi- 
culty he never quite fully faces. On the 
threshold of the subject the problem meets 
us, Why are the gods of Homer so glaringly 
unlike the gods bearing the same name 
who were the objects of actual cuitus all 
over Hellas? Why is the Hermes of the 
Odyssey the beautiful persuasive young 
herald, and the Hermes of Athens and 
Arcadia the primitive guardian of flocks 
and herds figured by a square-shaped herm ? 
Whyis Artemis in Homer already the maiden 
huntress, sister of Apollo, and in Arcadia 
and Athens a bear totem who daubs the 
faces of her attendants with clay, and 
demands the ritual of the bear dance? 
Why, in fact, does Homer give usually the 
latest, most advanced, and spiritual de- 
velopment of the character, when in point 
of date he comes first? It is not enough to 
say that Homer was a poet, for a poet in 
matter of faith is but the mouthpiece of 
his age, and, as Mr. Cook has recently 
shown, the Mycenean age was largely 
imbued with animal worship. Mr. Farnell 
perfectly well realizes that the conception 
of Artemis, for example, is not in later lite- 
tature more advanced than that of Homer, 
but he does not seem to feel that this is an 
anachronism that calls for drastic apology. 
What we have styled the ‘“‘ Olympian” 
setting of the book offers another in- 
convenience. The gods have to be studied 
apart from heroes. Now between gods and 
heroes there is a constant Jacob’s ladder, 
Whence they ascend and descend—a god 
developing out of a hero, a hero the fading 
remembrance of a god. Of this, again, the 
author is fully conscious, but the method he 
lays down for himself constantly blinds him. 
Thus the cults of Athens, of Athene and 
Zeus Polieus, are studied apart from the 
hero king Cecrops. Sosipolis, the snake child 
of Olympia, is noted, and by the light of 
Dr. Roberts’s investigations rightly under- 
stood; but the other snake king Cecrops, 


analogy, the counterpart of Sosipolis, is 
passed over, and hence it is never appre- 
hended that Zeus Meilichius, the snake, and 
Cecrops, the snake, are primarily one, and 
a whole chapter of connexion in Athenian 
cultus is lost. This may serve as a striking 
instance of the defect of a method that prac- 
tically excludes heroic mythology. 

A large portion of the book is taken up 
with the examination and reproduction of 
the types of the gods as seen in art—cult 
monuments and ideal types. Of this branch 
of archeology the author’s knowledge is 
wide and full. The plates vary much, as is 
natural, in merit; they suffer a good deal 
sometimes from being printed on the rough 
paper so dear to the soul of the “ art 
publisher.’ Some reproductions — ¢. g., 
plate xlviii. and the beautiful head of 
Athene in plate xxv.—would be hard to 
beat ; others—e.g., the Hermitage medallion 
on plate xxiv.—are coarse and misleading 
in style; blurred impressions, like plate xv.c, 
are due to the conjoint failure of process 
blocks and rough paper. In any case, for 
these defects it is scarcely fair to hold the 
author responsible; his selection is ad- 
mirable; there is scarcely an important 
monument absent. 

In foreign authorities Mr. Farnell is, as 

would be expected, widely and well read. 
That there are a few important omissions 
need surprise no one who has tried to cover 
the field. Possibly Usener’s book ‘ Gotter- 
namen’ appeared too late, and a second 
edition may profit by its introductory 
chapters. In discussing the Deedala worship it 
is surprising to find no mention of the “‘ false 
bride,” so familiar in primitive marriage 
ritual. Berard’s book is in the main so 
charged with erroneous theory that all men- 
tion of it might have been well omitted, but 
it is curious that in a long discussion of the 
cult of Zeus Lyczeus Mr. Farnell ignores 
Berard’s theory of Semitic origin, his one 
claim to attention; but these are trifling 
matters. 
In conclusion, the book before us is one 
all students should read; it will be a safe 
if uninspiring guide through the labyrinth 
of German speculation; it will introduce 
them to the more fruitful labours of Robert- 
son Smith and Frazer. Scattered through 
it are many sane and even acute observa- 
tions. If our tone on the whole may seem 
ungracious to a work of great industry and 
some skill in the grouping of material, it is 
because we hoped for so much more. Our 
impression is that the author felt acutely 
the backwardness of England in this matter 
of mythology, and has rushed in to fill it 
with a mass of alien material; if he had 
waited, there are signs scattered all through 
the book that a point of view more personal, 
more illuminating, might have emerged. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Lesbia. By Anna C. Steele. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue graceful and poetic imagination which 
marked Mrs. Steele’s earlier works is once 
more noticeable in her latest venture. Her 
style has distinction, and is enlivened here 
and there with really felicitous epigram- 
matic touches, as when she speaks of two 
schoolboys greeting each other “with the 


remark that ‘‘a glorious mistake is worth a 
dozen squalid certainties.” If the construc- 
tion of the story were on a level with the 
elegance of its diction, ‘ Lesbia’ would take 
high rank. Unluckily this is not the case. 
As a picture of modern life and manners 
‘Lesbia’ is entirely out of drawing, and 
presents the strangest jumble of social 
strata that it is possible to conceive. As 
for the dénotment, it can only be described 
as an exceedingly unconvincing miracle. 
The abrupt regeneration of the heroine is 
a phenomenon in the moral world which 
can only be compared to the spontaneous 
arrest of a cockleshell on the verge of 
Niagara. 





The Sentimental Sex. By Gertrude Warden. 
(Lane. ) 

Tus is a clever comedy, which developes 
into a tragedy of some power. The idea 
is ingenious: a rough, honest backwoods- 
man from Australia falls in love with the 
passionate poems of a businesslike young 
poetess, which he mistakes for the out- 
pourings of noble and exalted sentiment. 
He meets her and practically forces her 
to marry him, and they alternately give 
accounts of one another’s sentiments on the 
same incidents. Their union is naturally 
a failure: he is old-fashioned and Puri- 
tanical and without a flash of humour; she 
is “‘ modern” to the tips of her fingers; and 
the tragic ending, when it comes, appears 
absolutely inevitable. The book is well 
and dramatically written, with humour and 
acute satire and a keen appreciation of the 
difficulties on both sides. 





Lady Val’s Elopement. By John Bickerdyke. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

In spite of its title this story has little in 
common with the usual fin de siécle domestic 
problem. Lady Val’s elopement was of a 
character sufficiently innocent to disarm any 
British matron, and her subsequent adven- 
tures when flying from the pursuit of her 
drunken and disreputable husband are quite 
harmless and sometimes exciting. ‘‘ John 
Bickerdyke”’ writes with a dash and vigour 
suggestive of animal spirits and strong 
nerves. The murder of Sir Ambrose Val 
certainly demands both, it is so peculiarly 
horrible. The character drawing is more 
suggestive of early Victorian methods than 
of modern subtleties, as are also various 
irrelevant observations about such forgotten 
personages as Cupid, St. Valentine, and so 
forth. There is a breezy vigour about the 
story, however, which goes some way towards 
atoning for the lack of artistic qualities 
which it displays. 





Lucilla: an Experiment. By Alice Spinner. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Even those who, as regards life in the West 
Indies, are merely ‘‘ outsiders” may guess 
that ‘Lucilla’ is a faithful picture of the 
conditions and surroundings in that portion 
of the globe. The book is rather too bald 
and matter-of-fact in manner, but what it 
lacks in such qualities as imagination and 


‘style is made up for by the air of truth and 


reality. Racial problems have always an 
interest of their own, and the osition of 
“coloured folk” in a period of transition 








the other snake child Erichthonius, the 


graceless cordiality of their nation,”’ or puts 
into the mouth of one of her characters the 


and progress like the present has a side 
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that may well be treated in fiction. Local 
feeling about “colour” in all its various 
degrees and kinds is extremely strong. 
Over there things are viewed from a 
widely different standpoint from ours. We 
are more ignorant about fine shades 
and distinctions in complexions. West 
Indians regard mixed marriages with 
feelings of contempt and horror. The 
sort of glamour with which a few Eng- 
lishwomen invest ‘‘colour’? of this sort 
is soon destroyed by the reality and the 
weary aloofness and utter social excommu- 
nication that follow these ill-assorted unions. 
The author depicts the situation very clearly 
and impartially too. The European resi- 
dents and the different types of brown and 
black are drawn with evident knowledge 
and discrimination. The heroine is well 
enough sustained, though her personality is 
never in itself interesting. Miss Gale, the 
tender-hearted, but dignified little ‘“ prin- 
cipal”’ of the ladies’ college at San José, and 
her assistant the enthusiastic entomologist 
are, on the other hand, pleasing characters. 





A Modern Siren. By Julian Harvey. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

‘A Mopern Siren’ contains a vast amount 
of “passion” poorly and unconvincingly 
treated. The passion is in its nature and 
circumstances more fitted for the antique 
than the modern world; in any case it 
-seems beyond the scope of the author. One 
asks what he is doing with the idea at all. 
‘The writing, at any rate, is modern and— 
‘trashy. Sundry scenes and descriptions are 
too ‘“‘cheap”’ for anything, and the Parisian 
‘‘Palace’’ shows a hopeless, but amusing 
ignorance of life and manners. The author 
seems slightly more at home and at ease in 
the English parish scenes at the beginning 
of the story, but even here there is little to 
praise. 

The Fool and his Heart. 
Connell. (Smithers.) 
Tus book is not of the run-up-to-order 
type. It is badly balanced, unequal, and 
uncertain in touch, and apparently in con- 
ception also, but it seems the result and 
-outcome of something like temperament. 
No writing backed by that quality can 
be totally uninteresting. The book has a 

many pages of a readable kind, and 
traces of fitful skill in the development 
of Basil Thimm, whose history it purports 
to be. But it lacks firmness of style and 
sharpness of diction to set off the matter. 
One of the minor characters, Father Green- 
‘wood, seems to have been drawn from a 
real person. He is the good priest—simple 
but wise—with a something agreeable and 
touching in his composition and outlook. 
The glimpse of Basil’s father is also pleasing. 
The action of the story runs from Dublin to 
the literary ‘“‘Bohemias” of London and 
the Continent. Several odd persons are 
introduced, with effects partly happy, but 
at times less so. An undercurrent of feeling 
and sentiment, half humorous and half 
pathetic, runs through it all, and suggests 
now and again that the scenes and people 
depicted are done from life and personal 
experiences. 


By F. Norreys 





Epicures. By Lucas Cleeve. (Downey & 
Co.) 


‘ Errcurss’ is not a book to be heartily re- 
commended nor heartily reprobated. There 
is nothing hearty, heartfelt, or healthy 
about it. It is somewhat sickly, and 
mostly negative. It is also rather affected, 
foolish, and badly written. There is a good 
deal of morbid maundering about a person 
called Eileen, who was misunderstood or 
something. Few will, we think, burn to 
discover the cause of her woes. In the 
author’s opinion she suffered principally 
because she was an “ Epicure.” Possibly, 
but not probably, the narrator knows more 
about whieh constitutes the Epicurean tem- 
perament than we do, or than appears in 
this “‘study” of it. Epicurean or not, 
Eileen was a hopelessly senseless, tiresome 
being in her relations with her husband, 
and subsequently with her lover. To the 
latter she wrote ‘‘ not a compromising letter. 
Hers could not be otherwise than ladylike ; 
but he read the passion between the lines.” 
Whereas we can only read the nonsense 
writ large on every page in the career of 
this Epicurean and not delectable lady. 





Trapped by Avarice. By Helena Grimshawe. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Miss GriMsHAWE’s novel is one of the most 
bewildering literary products the present 
reviewer has ever encountered. What is 
one to say of a writer who describes the 
Hurst Park racecourse as “that famous 
ventilator, which is sought by so many 
thousands of London’s busiest sons of busi- 
ness and of toil,” or who commits herself 
to the statement that the feudal system 
‘“‘ was instituted” by William the Conqueror 
after he came over from Normandy? On 
p. 25 we read that ‘‘the company separated 
after having spent an enjoyable evening— 
an evening in which began to be forged the 
rod which was to bring Jack Raynal to 
earth.” The absurdity of the book is only 
equalled by its consistent naiveté. Criticism 
is disarmed by a writer who tells his readers 
how the ladies of a yachting party were com- 
pelled by stress of weather to retire to their 
cabin, “where, in utter despondency—sad 
and sorrowful—they were unable to partake 
of the inviting meal prepared for them.” 





Bijou. Par Gyp. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
In ‘Bijou’ Gyp has described a girl of a 
class which we fear is not a small one. 
Bijou is a perverse and wicked flirt, 
gifted with a talent for making herself pass 
as an angel with all men and many women. 
She wrecks the happiness of most of those 
about her—causes two suicides and general 
misery. But she marries a man of great 
charm, who is also the richest gentleman 
of her part of France, and the reader is left 
in doubt as to what is to be her future 
career: probably one of profound pro- 
sperity and peace up to an honoured close. 
Gyp is open to the reproach of having here 
and there exaggerated the facts of life in 
order to produce a more marked impression. 
She has slightly caricatured her flirt, while 
she has also surrounded her by men who 
divide themselves into groups, of which the 
individuals resemble one another too closely 
for the interest of the book. It is very diffi- 
cult to be certain which is which among 





several of Bijou’s adorers; but then, per. 
haps, men do resemble one another in this 
manner in real life. Artistically it might 
have been better to exaggerate the diffor. 
ences among the stupid men, and slightly to 
tone down the heroine. Had Bijou been 
in real life exactly what she is in the pa 

of Gyp, she would have been more generally 
found out, at least by the whole of the 
women who lived or stayed in the same 
house with her, and her success would have 
been less complete. There is one admirable 
character—an idle, rather good, seemingly 
stupid, but really sharp boy of seventeen, 








An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other 
Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited by Ber- 
nard P. Grenfell, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


Mr. GRENFELL’s second volume, with its 
somewhat alarming and cumbrous title, 
follows quickly upon his first, ‘The Revenue 
Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,’ and its 
contents, if not so unique as those of the 
earlier volume, are perhaps of more varied 
and general interest. They are the harvest 
of two winters spent in Egypt as the Oxford 
Craven Fellow, and include four literary 
papyri, four Biblical or semi-Biblical frag- 
ments (two on vellum), and sixty-two mis- 
cellaneous documents of a non-literary cha- 
racter, of which the most important belon 
to the Ptolemaic age. They are edited wi 
brief introductions and notes, which are 
sufficient to bring out the main points of 
interest and to simplify the task of assimi- 
lating their contents; and this, we take it, 
represents the main duty of the editor of 
new papyri (especially non-literary docu- 
ments), who does better service by placing 
his material before the world as promptly 
and intelligibly as may be than by waiting 
until he can produce an exhaustive com- 
mentary. In this department of scholarship 
the publication of evidence must continue 
for a long time before any but provisional 
conclusions can be drawn. 

The piece which gives its title to the book 
is a portion of a short prose dramatic idyl. 
In contents it recalls the second idyl of 
Theocritus, being, like that, the complaint 
of a forsaken maiden; in length and 
dramatic character it resembles the recently 
recovered mimes of Herodas. It is, in fact, 
a prose mime, and the only extant specimen 
of this class of composition, which is prin- 
cipally associated with the name of Sophron. 
Twenty-eight lines are preserved intact, with 
the beginnings of twenty-one more; and 
there is reason to believe that the whole 
composition cannot have contained more 
than about seventy-five lines. The style 
is a rhythmical prose, so rhythmical as to 
invite the attempt to arrange it in lyric 
metre; but this does not seem to be pos- 
sible. There are still (in spite of the efforts 
of Mr. Grenfell and his friends) some un- 
solved problems relating to its restoration 
and explanation, and it will doubtless attract 
the attention of classical scholars both at 
home and abroad. : 

Of the Biblical fragments the most m- 
teresting is one containing a few verses 0 
the book of Ezekiel, exhibiting some of the 
critical marks employed by Origen. It is 
of the fourth century, and is thus by far 
the oldest specimen of the Hexaplar text; 
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pat in saying that it is the oldest authority 
for the text of the Septuagint, with the 
exception of a small fragment at Vienna, 
Mr. Grenfell overlooks a fragment of a 

s Psalter in the British Museum, 
which is assigned to the end of the 
third century. It would have been more 
convenient if Mr. Grenfell’s collation had 
heen made with the recent Cambridge 
edition of the Septuagint rather than with 
fischendorf’s fourth edition, which is by 
no means accurate in its representation 
of the readings of the Codex Vaticanus. 
The text of the papyrus agrees in most 
respects with the great Hexaplar Codex 
Marchalianus, but its apparatus of critical 
marks is less complete than in that MS. 
Another Biblical or semi-Biblical fragment 
of interest consists of eight minute leaves 
ef a vellum MS. of the Protevangelium, 
differing very markedly in its text from 
all other known copies of this work. It 
extends from vii. 2 to x. 1, and is said to 
be of the fifth or sixth century. 

The non-literary papyri, which occupy 
the greater part of the volume, and which 
eonsist mainly of records of loans and sales, 
petitions, or letters, will be of interest chiefly 
to specialists; but to them they will be 
valuable as representing, for the most part, 
a period for which papyrus evidence has 
hitherto been scanty, namely, the end of 
the second century B.c. It is very unfor- 
tunate in this respect that the scheme of 
publication did not include a series of fac- 
similes, for there are very few specimens 
ef the paleeography of the period at present 
available, and practically none that are so 
good as these. So far as the texts are con- 
eerned, however, Mr. Grenfell’s transcripts 
are amply sufficient, and fully maintain the 
reputation for industry and accuracy which 
he acquired by his earlier publication. 

A few suggestions may be offered, partly 
as the result of an examination of the 
original papyri, most of which are now in 
the British Museum. On p. 8 the reference 
to the ‘“‘ Harris papyrus of the Iliad” is 
misleading. The MS. usually so described 
is Papyrus cvii. of the British Museum, 
of the first century B.c.; but Mr. Grenfell 
is evidently referring to Papyrus exxvi. 
of the same collection, which is assigned 
to the fourth or fifth century. The text 
ef the Septuagint described on p. 12 as 
“Swete’s” is, of course, that of the 
Vatican MS , which the Cambridge edition 
reproduces. In No. 14, l. 7, what Mr. Gren- 
fell gives as xa appears to be «Ax (the « being 
beneath the A), 2.¢. KAtvys. The official 
mentioned in No. 17, 1. 23, is more likely to 

& orparnyds or érurrarys than an ém- 
peAnri}s, since we never hear of an éripeAnrTiH}s 
ofanome. In No. 33 the text of the verso 
1s printed before that of the recto, though 
the dates show that the latter should come 
frst, asisnatural. The date of No. 56 must 
be A.D. 537, not 536, since it is dated in the fif- 
teenth indiction-year; itisconsequentlyin the 
second year after the consulship of Belisarius, 
not the first. A point of rather more im- 
portance, which Mr. Grenfell has overlooked, 
1s that Nos. 19, 32, 40, and 41 are written 
on the verso of the papyrus, contrary to the 
well-established canon that the recto, or side 
on which the papyrus-fibres lie horizontally, 
6 always first used for writing. As it is 
often a matter of importance, when a papyrus 





has been used on both sides, to know which 
side was written first, these exceptions re- 
quire to be observed ; and the truth appears 
to be that, whereas in the Roman period the 
rule is invariable, except in the case of very 
minute scraps of papyrus, in the Ptolemaic 
period there are some exceptions, though 
here too the rule generally holds good. Of 
the four exceptions just mentioned, two are 
very small pieces of papyrus, and in the 
third case the shape and appearance of the 
papyrus suggest that the writer has used 
the side which was intended to be the recto, 
though for some unknown reason he has 
turned it round, so that the writing is across 
the fibres. 

In general appearance Mr. Grenfell’s new 
volume is uniform with his earlier one; and 
we regret to see that it retains the ugly 
forms of = and 2 to which we called atten- 
tion in our review of the latter. We are 
surprised also to see that the Clarendon 
Press can produce no more uniform size of 
the letter vau than that which appears on 
pp. 26 and 27. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


TxHovucH perhaps less methodical, and unques- 
tionably lessentertaining, thanthetime-honoured 
‘Sketches of Persia’ by Sir John Malcolm, and 
the more modern ‘ Land of the Lion and 
Sun’ of Dr. C. J. Wills, General Sir Thomas 
Gordon’s volume of Persia Revisited (Arnold) 
will have attraction and usefulness for a certain 
class of readers. Students of current Oriental 
history, for instance, will find in its pages both 
instruction and interest ; while diplomatists in 
harness, if they care to profit from fresh 
lessons, will find in the later experiences and 
deductions of its author much meriting their 
close attention. Even those who do not agree 
with all the conclusions put before them may 
accept them as sensible and fairly logical— 
reasoned out, moreover, in the light of personal 
observation. Here and there we come upon a 
passage such as the following, which especially 
deserves consideration :— 

“Tt is wrong to suppose that the people of Persia 
are dead to all desire for progress, and that their 
religion is a bar to such desire. It is notso. Many 
of the Moullas, it is true, are opposed to education 
and progress. One frankly said of the people in 
reference to education, ‘They will read the Koran 
for themselves, and what will be left for us to 
do?’ The country is advancing in general im- 
provement, slowly, but yet moving forward; not 
standing still or sliding back, as some say. The 
Moulla struggles in 1891-92 to gain the upper hand 
produced a feeling of unquiet, and the most was 
made of all grievances, so as to fan the flames of 
discontent. Pestilent priests paraded the country, 
and did their utmost to excite religious fanaticism 
against the Government. These agitators spoke so 
loudly and rashly that the ire of the old religious 
leaders, the higher Moullas, men of learning and 
tranquil temper, who had not joined the party of 
retrogression, was roused. The knowledge of this 
emboldened the sober-minded to speak out against 
the arrogance and conceit of the new self-elected 
leaders...... The Nomads, who have always declined 
to be priest-ridden, also showed that they were 
ready to resist any attempts to establish a religious 
supremacy in temporal affairs; and then, by judi- 
cious management of rival jealousies and conflict- 
ing interests, the Shah succeeded in his policy of 
complete assertion of the royal power.” 

There is nothing new in the statement that the 
late monarch applied himself steadily to prevent 
the encroachments .of priestly influence upon 
the legitimate powers of the throne; but we 
must be cautious in recognizing the acts of the 
sovereign as necessarily inspired or originated 
by the individual invested with the royal dignity 
—whether it be Nasiru’d-Din himself or any of 
his predecessors or successors. That the Persian 
Council of State is, as Mr. Curzon remarks, ‘‘a 
purely consultative body,” and has no practical 





responsibility or share in actual Government 
administration, does not by any means indicate 
that the Shah turns a deaf ear to advice tendered 
by one or more members of his Council, or 
indeed to any voice or voices the sound of which 
may reach him from without at an opportune 
season. Far from it; the late ruler was ever 
ready to catch at any suggestions that har- 
monized with his tastes, and, having made 
them his own, to harp on them with a tenacity 
of purpose which in a good cause would have 
been invaluable. General Gordon’s two closing 
chapters, ‘‘ which deal with the new Shah and 
his brothers, and the Sadr Azem and the suc- 
cession,” are welcome contributions to our 
knowledge of the present political status in 
Persia. Like Mr. Curzon, he is favourably 
disposed towards the present ruler, and sees 
no cause to apprehend trouble from the aspira- 
tions of his half-brothers, the Zillu’s-Sultaén and 
Naé’ibu’s-Saltana. He confirms, too, the high 
character almost universally accorded to Mirza 
Ali Asghar Khan, the Prime Minister, of whom 
@ prepossessing portrait is given, both in letter- 
press and photography. Altogether, a couleur 
de rose is thrown over our author’s descriptions 
of the country and people, for which the ex- 
periences and opportunities of his past career 
may be accepted asa satisfactory warrant. With 
regard to the transliteration of Persian names, 
we abstain from any minute criticism ; for who 
shall decide when scholars disagree, and how 
many scholars adhere to their own particular 
system and practice in this respect ? 


Mr. Oscar Eckenstein, the author of The 
Karakorams and Kashmir: an Account of a 
Journey (Fisher Unwin), was attached for a 
time to Sir W. M. Conway’s expedition to the 
Karakoram, concerning which two works have 
already been published. Mr. Eckenstein tells 
us he has not read his companions’ books. 
Nobody need read his. Under any circum- 
stances, a ‘‘tertium quid’ would have required 
very special justification, and this little volume 
has none whatever. It consists of a string of 
extracts from letters and diaries. No pains 
whatever have been taken to correct the style, 
which abounds in slang and vulgarisms; nor 
does the matter in any way redeem the faults 
of manner. The author has nothing new to tell 
us, except one or two personal facts—for 
instance, how he instigated a native vendor of 
precious stones at Srinagar to swindle an 
American traveller. If it was Mr. Eckenstein’s 
object to furnish an explanation of the circum- 
stance that at ‘‘a sort of general meeting it was 
arranged that I should leave the expedition,” 
he has fully succeeded. But the point after all 
is of no general interest, and the issue of his 
diary, under all the circumstances, seems an 
affront to the reading public. 


The Land of Gold. By Julius M. Price. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—These pages, well and 
tersely written, describe in a striking manner 
the hardships which the search for gold induces 
men to undergo. Their contents, for the most 
part, have appeared in the columns of the Illus- 
trated London News, when the vividness of their 
style, the clever illustrations, and the interest 
of the subject attracted for them much attention. 
They are now reproduced in an expanded form, 
and will repay perusal. The ‘ potentiality of 
becoming rich beyond the dreams of avarice” 
is thus depicted :— 

“JT spent an hour rummaging over the heaps of 

stone round the main shaft; so fascinated at finding 
gold practically lying about, as it were loose, that I 
could not tear myself away, but kept on turning 
the lumps over and over, at each moment making 
fresh discoveries.” 
This book should be invaluable to ‘‘ promoters ” 
during the expected West Australian ‘‘ boom.” 
It is handsomely got up, well printed, and 
abundantly illustrated. 


Mr. H. J. Bull has succeeded, with the help 
of his clever English sister-in-law, in writing 
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bright and attractive account of The Crwise of the 
Antarctic to the South Polar Regions (Arnold), 
an expedition of which he was virtually the 
originator, although in most people’s minds it 
is associated only with Mr. Borchgrevink, its 
scientific member. As is well known, the pro- 
mised commercial results were never realized, 
and the late Commander Sven Foyn, the Nor- 
wegian Whaling King, who defrayed most of 
the expenses, must have been a heavy loser. 
Nor were the scientific results of any great value, 
for no new land was discovered or unexplored 
seas navigated. It was shown, however, that in 
these days of auxiliary screws a high Southern 
latitude might be attained almost with certainty. 
More might perhaps have been done had there 
been a competent leader. Mr. Bull’s own 
position on board was altogether anomalous. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that Capt. Kristen- 
son refused to listen to the suggestions and 
advice of a landsman who until recently had 

nm a commercial clerk at Melbourne. The 
relations between Mr. Bull and Mr. Borchgre- 
vink had been cordial at first, but became em- 
bittered after their return to Melbourne. Mr. 
Bull charges his former companion with having 
**arrogated to himself the chief, if not the 
whole credit and honour of the results of the 
expedition.” He writes :— 

“TI cannot contemplate without a feeling of in- 

dignation his behaviour in hurrying back from 
Australia to the Geographical Congress in London, 
reading lectures and writing papers, wherein the 
promoters of the expedition, and the real workers 
in it, are mentioned only to be derided.” 
There is no doubt some ground for Mr. Bull’s 
anger. We hope no naval expedition for 
Antarctis will ever leave this country except 
under a competent naval leader, and that the 
ship’s company will be selected with the care 
exercised on all previous occasions. 


In the Volcanic Eifel: a Holiday Ramble, 
by Mrs. Macquoid and Mr. Gilbert Macquoid 
(Hutchinson & Co.), is a handsome volume, 
containing rather a slight account of a sojourn 
in the Eifel lasting only a few weeks, but 
described in the pleasant manner characteristic 
of Mrs. Macquoid. A number of local legends 
have been incorporated, and enhance the in- 
terest of an agreeable volume. The illustra- 
tions, from clever drawings by Mr. T. R. Mac- 

uoid, add to the attractions of a volume which 
should be popular with that portion of the 
public who are thinking of spending their holi- 
days on the Rhine. They cannot do better than 
take this book for a guide. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Embarrassments (Heinemann) is a good name 
for Mr. Henry James’s new volume of stories. 
‘The Figure in the Carpet,’ ‘Glasses,’ ‘ Next 
Time,’ and ‘The Way It Some ’ all tell of com- 
plicated motives, difficult situations, embarrass- 
ing problems of conduct. Need it be said that 
they are not concerned with the more obvious 
emotions and morals of every-day life? Those 
who are best acquainted with Mr. James’s lite- 
rary Perea and methods of composition 
regard him as the recorder, not of the common- 
place, as some suppose, but of out-of-the-way, 
though not ‘‘romantic” circumstances and 
action. He is of the few who know how to pre- 
sent recondite ideas and intangible emotions so 
as to give them, for the time being, a sufficiently 
solid and human aspect. It is this power that, 
unrecognized by the “general,” redeems his 
work from the charge of ‘‘finickin’.” Aver- 
age readers may not themselves be aware 
of it, but it is only his rather tortuous style, 
sleight of hand, and elaborated diction that 
save his writings from their contempt or 
misapprehension. Minute as are the issues in 
some of his stories, they often contain germs of 
essential importance. His keen and observant 
gaze sees subtleties where others note merely 
artificial or scarcely visible distinctions. To 
him a casual glance of something or somebody 





is enough to open up interesting possibilities, 
which in his own fashion he proceeds to develope. 
Of the present quartet of stories ‘Glasses’ is 
most likely to appeal directly to the largest 


number. Here the motive is less ingenious, 
less rare in quality, and therefore more sure 
to catch popular understandings. Not precisely 
to win such suffrages, however, does Mr. James 
spin his delicate cobwebs. The story, based on 
the overweening vanity of the female heart, has 
a strongly human element. It has besides some 
wonderful touches and passages of surpassing 
merit—perhaps more than usually unquotable 
because they are in his best manner. To appre- 
ciate all the significance and the highly artistic 
handling he brings to bear on his task needs 
more than a cursory reading. ‘The Figure in 
the Carpet’ and ‘ Next Time’ deal, but in differ- 
ent ways, with a subject that has for Mr. James, 
as it had for Flaubert before him, a special and 
peculiar interest. Not to put so fine a point on 
it as he does, it may be said that the subject is 
the crass ignorance and carelessness of the public 
(in spite of the jargon they pick up)about matters 
affecting real art, and their innate dislike and 
even distrust of it in its highest forms. As to 
this Mr. James has many things to say; he is 
alternately grave or gay, trenchant, humorous, 
charming. ‘The Figure in the Carpet’ really 
‘* touches the spot,” and illustrates how a man’s 
best work is often misunderstood or ignored. 
Yet at the same time one suspects that Mr. 
James may be smiling a little very gently at the 
occasional attitudes of himself and his brother 
artists ; if so, it by no means detracts from the 
charm. ‘The Way It Came’ is quite in another 
vein ; but the touch is still veiled and delicate. 
It shows the author under the influence of, or 
at least playing with, the supernatural. Yet a 
way of escape by means of a natural explanation 
is cleverly left to suit the sceptical reader. 

Mrs. Clifford seems to us to be consciously 
marking time in her latest volume. ‘ Aunt 
Anne’ and ‘A Wild Proxy’ were something 
quite apart from the ordinary every-day novel ; 
and with the former, at all events, she came 
near to achieving a small masterpiece, in spite 
of certain vexatious, if trivial blemishes. In 
these Mere Stories (Black)—the very name im- 
plies an absence of effort on the part of their 
creator—we find ourselves once more upon the 
lower level of ‘The Last Touches’ or ‘The 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman,’ and clever 
as they undoubtedly are, they will not per- 
ceptibly enhance, or indeed do more than sus- 
tain, a literary reputation which is already 
secured by earlier triumphs. In saying this 
we by no means intend to hint that there is any 
cause for regret that Mrs. Clifford has seen fit 
to publish them. Her work is always good, and 
just as no artist can fairly be blamed for giving 
to the world an occasional ‘‘ pot-boiler,” so an 
author whose wares are in brisk demand has 
every right to take full advantage of a well- 
earned vogue. By far the best of the collec- 
tion, to our thinking, is the delightful piece of 
comedy called ‘Julie.’ The picture of the 
respectable, well-meaning English country 
gentleman, the dull-witted, decorous wife, 
and the fascinating little lady who makes 
a sudden descent upon their monotonous 
felicity from the vantage-ground of a 
Parisian past, is exquisitely funny, while the 
dénotment of the mirth-provoking plot is as 
ingenious as it is unexpected. One longs to 
know what Emily said when the inevitable 
discovery was made next morning that the 
diamonds her worthy spouse had so thought- 
fully procured for her by repurchasing them 
from the faithless Julie were nothing but Palais 
Royal paste. It may safely be conjectured 


that the unfortunate ‘‘Edouard” had an ex- 
ceedingly bad quarter of an hour, and cursed 
the day which relieved him of his 200I., plus the 
price of an elaborate champagne lunch, a first- 
class ticket to Paris, and a fur-lined travelling 
rug. Such an adventure puts Moses and the 








witli EE 
gross of green spectacles completely in the 
shade, and opens up an appeal’ Prospect of 
curtain -lecturing in the Burmer household, 
In ‘Mr. Webster’ Mrs. Clifford has drawn 
with remorseless realism, the conventional 
middle-class widower, with a house ‘in the 
Adelaide Road,” and a deadly-lively seaside 
villa at Broadstairs, against whose cast-iron 
prejudices poor Emily Pierways, full of 6 
aspirations and zstheticisms, is slowly but 
surely broken. There could be but one end 
to this ill-assorted union, and it comes—jn 
the shape of Dickson Warner, a former ad. 
mirer. This is how Mrs. Clifford concludes the 
matter :— 

‘“¢] feel as if I could never go back,’ she answered 
chokingly. ‘That means going to the devil,’ he 
said gently. Her eyes filled, but she could not 
speak. ‘I don’t believe you care if it does” he 
whispered. ‘No, I don’t,’ she whispered back, 8 
he kissed her tears away and took her there. She 
found it more amusing than Mr, Webster.” 

‘In Case of Discovery ’ is not one of our author's 
successes. The whole thing is so wildly impro- 
bable that it fails to be convincing, and the net 
result—elaborate ‘‘ thieves’ language ” and all— 
is sheer burlesque. ‘John Alwyn,’ on the 
other hand, is excellent throughout. The 
gradual crumbling of the old maid’s ideal during 
the meeting for which she had waited half her 
lifetime is admirably, if pitilessly suggested by 
a score of subtle touches; and when the un- 
romantic John departs in his pony-carriage, 
leaving the traces of a substantial afternoon 
tea upon the carpet, one feels the sincerest 
sympathy for the disillusioned Georgie Roberts, 
‘Lady Margrave’ is a story of unrelieved 
gloom, and, notwithstanding the fortitude dis- 
played by Norman Byrne, is almost unneces- 
sarily painful in its details. So is ‘The Woman 
and the Philistine,’ which might have strayed 
from between the covers of ‘The Love-Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,’ and does not strike us as 
being particularly pleasing or instructive. The 
paper-clad book is unexceptionably padded at 
either end by ‘The Dominant Note’ and ‘A 
Woman who had Genius,’ which are not stories 
at all, ‘‘mere” or otherwise. The former con- 
tains some highly creditable epigrams, such as 
‘*A man usually comforts himself with the 
reflection that overwork is disease with honour.” 


Mr. Graham Travers can write about uncon- 
ventional subjects without being vulgar, and 
without giving you to understand that he isa 

dog and so are his characters, and that he 
and they glory in the fact. The last story in 
Fellow Travellers (Blackwood & Sons), the 
longest and the best, is a beautiful account of 
the friendship of a man and a girl, and of 
walking tour they had in Saxon Switzerland. 
It is told in a straightforward way, without 
any cant or affectation, and, above all, without 
any tall talk against Society : in fact, it is written 
by a man of taste and a gentleman. Three of 
the other stories are based on the influence 
which a chance word from one stranger to another 
can have on a life, and are effective, though 
perhaps somewhat too providential in their 
nature. ‘The Knight and the Lady’ is a pretty 
little tale of children. 


A Mountain Woman, dc. By Elia W. 
Peattie. (Lawrence & Bullen.)—Mrs. Peattie's 
stories about wild semi-civilized life in the 
remoter parts of America are distinctly good. 
Her characters, as is not infrequently the case 
in the better class of American novels of this 
description, seem to have a finer and less con- 
ventional morality than that to which we are 
accustomed, and her work is not spoilt by the 
roughness or exuberance of diction and thought 
too common among her countrywomen. @ 
sentiment in most of the stories is commonplace 
enough—it is generally that of a fine character 
rebelling against the meannesses of ordinary 
society-life, and fulfilling a higher duty in wild 
surroundings ; but the narrative is simple 
direct, and the interest is well maintained. 
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Soc gS . . 
MM. Armand Colin & Cie., of Paris, publish 
a series of stories by M. Masson-Forestier, of 
which the one that gives its name to the volume, 
Remords d’ Avocat, is remarkable. It is, in fact, 
a thesis on the question whether a barrister is 
‘ustified in obtaining the acquittal of a criminal] 
wn to him to be guilty, into which are inci- 
dentally introduced details as to the sources 
from which barristers’ fees in such cases may 
really come. The story has caused dispute in 
legal circles in France. 


Another volume of short stories—La Crise, by 
M. Jean Reibrach—is also remarkable only for 
the first tale, which also in this case gives its 
name to the volume. It is published by M. 
Calmann Lévy. The writer is one of the many 
imitators of V. de l’Isle-Adam and of Guy de 
Maupassant, and he has let his publishers treat 
him in the careless manner as regards misprints 
in which French authors of short stories, for 
which the newspapers have paid, usually allow 
their ultimate publishers to deal with them. 
The first story, however, although not long, is, 
in fact, a true novel—not in accordance with 
what we call our taste, subject to the reproach 
contained in our complacent phrase ‘‘ essentially 
French,” but far above the average of such 
work. 


Yet another collection — La Tresse Bleue — 
reaches us from MM. Hachette & Cie., and 
is from the facile pen of M. Louis Enault. 
The stories are, on the whole, more delicately 
handled than those of the newer writers ; but 
it must not be supposed from our use of this 
accurate expression that they are all of them fit 
for girls. 








LATIN LITERATURE, 


Latin Literature. By J.W. Mackail. (Murray.) 
—Mr. Mackail has given in less than three hun- 
dred pages a brilliant and fascinating sketch of 
the course which Latin literature ran during 
more than six centuries. The little volume is 
full of warmth and colour and of fine criticism 
finely expressed. The authors passed in review 
are judged in an open-minded and liberal 
manner by one whose appreciation of their 
merits has not been sapped by his very clear 
recognition of their faults. With Mr. Mackail’s 
critical estimates of Latin writers there is little 
reason to disagree. He very properly tones 
down the extravagant admiration which has 
often been expressed for the ‘ Attis ’ of Catullus 
(which he miscalls ‘‘ Atys”). But the glowing 
chapter on Lucretius embodies one common 
error—that of crediting the poet with the in- 
vention of those anticipations of modern science 
which have in our time exalted the fame of the 
oem to a higher pitch than it ever reached 

fore. Lucretius was beyond question indebted 
for these anticipations to the despised Epi- 
curean philosophers of Greece ; nothing but the 
masterly presentment is the poet’s own. In the 
same chapter we miss a recognition of the fact 
that Lucretius, like other Epicureans, valued 
science not a whit for its own sake, but only as 
an engine for the destruction of superstition. 
Mr. Mackail deals most tenderly with Statius. 
The poem which he describes as ‘‘ of very great 
beauty,” the epithalamium in honour of Arrun- 
tius and Violantilla, is full of violent conceits 
and tortured Latin. On the other hand, 
Claudian seems to be undervalued, and perhaps 
the same may be said of Martial, whose excellent 
technique and charming descriptions of country 
life and children are passed by. We have 
noticed in the book a certain number of errors 
instatement. These are nearly always slight, and 
could easily be removed ; but while they exist 
they will jar upon the advanced scholar’s memory 
and will make the younger student feel that he 
must not accept facts from the book without veri- 
fication. The assertion that there is no elision 
in the hexameters of Cicero (p. 9) is strange. It 
is far from correct to say that the prefaces to the 





plays of Plautus and allusions in them prove 
a number of them to have been produced during 
the period of the Second Punic War (p. 21). 
Not a single play can with any probability be 
referred to so early a date. There is a slight 
but odd error about the time occupied by Cinna 
over the ‘Smyrna,’ which is placed at ten years 
in spite of the familiar words of Catullus and 
Horace’s ‘“‘nonumque prematur in annum,” 
supposed even in ancient times to be a reference 
to Cinna. The name Laevius Melissus on p. 38 
combines the names of two different poets. The 
‘‘catus Aelius Sextus ” of Ennius seems to have 
been the sole author of the legal work called 
‘Tripertita’ (p. 39). If C. Julius Hyginus was 
the author of the extant ‘Fabulae’ he was 
also in all probability author of the extant 
poem known as ‘ Poetica Astronomica’ 
(p. 164). It is not easy to understand why 
“artificial optimism” should be attributed to 
the Stoics, who preached loudly the almost 
universal depravity of mankizd. The opinion 
that, in the time of Lucretius, Epicurean- 
ism was the predominant creed among the 
ruling class at Rome is almost certainly wrong. 
Nor is it fair to say that Lucan ‘‘ borrowed 
his ideas indifferently from the Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophies according to the con- 
venience of the moment.” Cicero was not 
recalled to Rome ‘‘ within a twelvemonth ” 
of his ejection. It is somewhat odd to say 
that the constitution of Sulla was ‘‘re-estab- 
lished in a modified form by Pompeius and 
Crassus in their first consulate.” Here and 
there we find a little picturesque exaggera- 
tion. Cicero’s confession that ‘‘he had thrown 
dust in the eyes of the jury” in the case of 
Cluentius is expanded into an admission ‘‘ that 
the elaborate and impressive story which he 
unfolds with such vivid detail was in great 
part an invention of his own.” There is no 
warrant for saying that the youthful Horace 
was ‘‘accepted with eagerness” by Brutus as 
an officer. It would be a great improvement 
if some definite dates were inserted on the 
margin ; for example, the dates of the birth 
and death of Terence, which are hinted at 
allusively. Sometimes the method of exposi- 
tion tends to obscure the chronology. No one 
would guess from the third chapter or the 
preceding one that the death of Lucilius and 
the death of Afranius both fell within the life- 
time of Cicero. But in spite of these and 
other small defects, Mr. Mackail’s book is verit- 
ably ‘‘ aureolus libellus.” No more stimulating 
‘* protrepticon ” to the study of Latin literature 
could be placed by a teacher in a student’s 
hands. 

The Speech of Cicero in Defence of Cluentius. 
Translated into English with an Introduction 
and Notes by W. Peterson. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—An annotated translation of Cicero’s 
defence of Cluentius, by Dr. Peterson, appeared 
in 1882; but the present work is practically 
a new undertaking rather than a_ revised 
edition. In the interval much attention has 
been paid by scholars to this fascinating 
speech, and every recent contribution to its 
criticism has been carefully weighed by Dr. 
Peterson. It is pleasant to note that much of 
the new available material has been supplied 
by English scholars. The introduction deals 
boldly and effectively with the numerous knotty 
problems which Cicero’s speech presents, and 
the conclusions reached are for the most part 
as cogent as the somewhat obscure evidence 
will permit. A strong case is made out for the 
view (not accepted by the majority of critics) 
that Cluentius was formally charged, under the 
sixth section of the ‘‘lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
veneficis,” with bribing a jury to compass the 
death of an enemy. If this opinion be correct, 
as we deem it to be, it leads almost of necessity 
to a conclusion which Dr. Peterson rejects, 
namely, that Cicero misrepresented either the 
actual terms of this sixth section, or the con- 
struction which had been placed upon them 





by lawyers and by courts. At first sight it 
appears almost incredible that Cicero should 
have been guilty of declaring that only senators 
and certain other specified classes of persons 
could be held liable under the section, if, in 
fact, the statute contained other words which 
modified or nullified the effect of the words 
which he quotes. But the orator was capable 
of using perversely statutes and legal formule 
to a far greater extent than scholars have 
usually been willing to recognize. Any one 
who has studied long and carefully the speeches 
for Quinctius and for Caecina must feel that 
Cicero’s capacity for such perversion was almost 
unlimited. And in the present instance, if his 
case on the terms of the law had been as strong 
as his professions about it are, his mode of treat- 
ment would surely have been far different. As 
it is, he deals with the whole matter in a most 
tentative and imperfect fashion. The question 
whether Cluentius had been guilty of bribing a 
jury is first discussed with the utmost elabora- 
tion, but without any reference to the statute. 
Until nearly three-quarters of the speech are 
over, we hear only vaguely of the ‘‘invidia” 
attaching to the charge, and when mention is at 
last made of the law in connexion with it the 
orator speaks in a very curious manner: ‘I, 
who was bound to know the laws under which I 
am called upon to plead, and with which I have 
to deal, immediately told Habitus that he was 
not liable under the section.” Cicero never 
claimed to be a great jurisconsult, and it is 
strange that he did not fortify his opinion by an 
appeal to men of greater repute for learning in 
the law if such an appeal were really possible. 
Nowhere does he state that skilled lawyers 
and courts had not supported a different view 
of the matter ; and the omission is most sus- 
picious. Next he catches at a statement made 
by the opposing counsel that it was expedient 
to give the law a wider interpretation. When 
he finally comes face to face with the actual 
words used in the sixth section, he does not 
deal with them like a man who has a strong 
case. It is almost certain that he does not 
quote in full. For example, it is hardly to be 
supposed that Sulla, when he incorporated in 
his enactment earlier provisions, relieved the 
relations of the senators from liability. In 
view of the incompleteness of the quota- 
tions, we should have expected a direct 
and even triumphant assertion that the 
statute contained not a word which the other 
side could quote; but this we do not get. 
Cicero insinuates rather than states (§ 149) 
that he will deal with all the arguments which 
his opponent had urged in connexion with the 
sixth section of the Cornelian law. But no one 
who is well acquainted with his manner will 
believe that he has carried this out. In the 
discussion which we do get there are obvious 
weaknesses, irrelevancies, and omissions. The 
contentions quoted from the other side are all 
directed to expediency ; but the opposing coun- 
sel must have appealed to legal authority and 
decided cases. Had he omitted to do so, or 
been unable to do so, Cicero would have ridden 
over him roughshod. But the problem is 
‘‘res longi subselli” (to quote a phrase of 
Pompeius, reported by Cicero), and we have 
only been able to present in part the reasons 
for believing that the dust which Cicero boasted 
of having thrown in the eyes of the jury was 
intended to render them blind rather to the 
law than to the facts on which the issue 
turned. Dr. Peterson’s translation is admir- 
ably lucid and forcible, and the annotations 
are most valuable in projecting rays of light 
into the numerous dark recesses of Cicero’s 
speech. It is really matter for regret that 
the introduction and notes, which go quite 
a long way towards constituting an edition of 
the oration, were not further extended and 
connected with a text of the Latin, so as to 
fulfil that purpose, the translation being left to 
stand by itself. 
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Les Fabulistes Latins depuis le Siécle d’ Auguste 
jusqu'a la fin du moyen dge. Par L. Hervieux. 
3 vols. (Paris, Firmin Didot.)—Phaedri Fabulae 
Aesopiae. Recensuit L. Havet. (Hachette &Cie.) 
—The work of M. Hervieux is in three volumes, 
two of which form a second edition (‘‘ entiére- 
ment refondue’’) of his ‘ Phédre et ses Anciens 
Imitateurs,’ originally published in 1885, while 
the third bears the parallel title, ‘Avianus et 
ses Anciens Imitateurs.’ The researches of M. 
Hervieux have been familiarly known for the 
last ten years to all who have had occasion to 
busy themselves with the ancient fabulists or 
any of the medieval writings derived from them. 
His protracted inquiries have taken him over 
a vast amount of ground which he was the first 
thoroughly to explore. He writes in a some- 
what prolix manner, but his very prolixities are 
of a kind to be relished by any one who is in 
the slightest degree possessed of a scholar’s 
instincts. The story of the quest is told with 
many biographical and personal details, which 
serve to bring the writer’s ingenuous enthu- 
siasm vividly before the reader. There is a 
curious incident connected with the great 
war of 1870. M. Hervieux received in- 
telligence that there existed in the Stras- 
bourg Library a MS. containing a collec- 
tion of Aesopic fables in Latin, and the news 
overwhelmed him with delight (‘me combla de 
joie”). He wrote to the librarian to make an 
appointment for July 9th, 1870, but as that time 
proved to be inconvenient he passed into Swit- 
zerland, intending to take Strasbourg on his way 
back to Paris. At Lausanne, on August 7th, 
he learned of the early French disasters, and 
returned to Paris without seeing the MS., which 
very soon perished when the Strasbourg Library 
was fired by the German shells. For some 
time after this the scholarly desires in M. Her- 
vieux, which drew him towards the libraries 
of Germany, did battle with his feelings as a 
patriot : ‘‘ Je sentais bien que je devrais finir 
par surmonter la répugnance que, sous l'influence 
d’événements encore récents, j'éprouvais 4 me 
mettre en relation avec un Allemand méme 
érudit.” The author’s investigations into the 
many ramifications of his subject were 
carried out in libraries in all parts of Europe 
over a long space of time. But he was 
forced to publish even the second edition of his 
* Phédre et ses Anciens Imitateurs’ without any 
opportunity having been’ accorded to him for 
examining the MS. which transcended in interest 
all others which came within his scheme—the 
codex from which Pithou published the editio 
princeps of Phaedrus in 1596. This codex is in 
private hands in France, yet, incredible as the 
fact may appear, M. Hervieux has never been 
permitted to obtain a sight of it. But almost 
immediately after the appearance of M. Her- 
vieux’s second edition a facsimile of the MS. 
was brought out by M. Ulysse Robert. The 
circumstances were such as must have caused 
anguish to the soul of any scholar so keen as 
M. Hervieux ; but the language he uses about 
the matter is absolutely untinged by bitterness. 
The bypaths traversed by the author lead him 
to results of many diverse kinds interesting to 
specialists in many departments. For the study 
of the literature of the Middle Ages, and in 
particular of the early literature of France, 
the work is of high importance. There 
is much in it to attract English readers. 
There is a version of the Aesopic fables in 
Latin elegiacs which had an immense popu- 
larity. M. Hervieux has identified the author 
(hitherto commonly described as“ the Anonymus 
of Nevelet”) with a certain Walther, chaplain to 
Henry II. of England. The king, purposing to 
wed his daughter to the young King of the 
Sicilies, dispatched his chaplain, a man of high 
character and great learning, for the purpose of 
completing the education of his future son-in- 
law. Walther is known to have composed for 
his pupil a Latin exercise-book. The elegiac 
version of the fables is made from a Latin 





prose collection which the MSS. attribute, 
bewilderingly, to ‘‘ Romulus,” while this again 
is derived directly from Phaedrus. M. Her- 
vieux conjectures, a little fancifully, that the 
first draft of the elegiacs was put together by 
the young king as an exercise and then cor- 
rected by his instructor. Another Englishman 
who figures in M. Hervieux’s pages is Alexander 
Neckam, a native of St. Albans. Neckam 
studied at Paris, of which there is a glowing 
description in an extant Latin poem attri- 
buted to him. He seems to have been ulti- 
mately head of the Augustinian establishment 
at Exeter (1213). His name suggested puns, 
a specimen of which occurs in one of two 
extant versions of his epitaph: ‘‘ Dictus erat 
Nequam, vita duxit tamen aequam.” The 
volume dealing with Avianus and his imitators 
contains less of novel matter than the other 
two, but the complete text of the so-called 
** Novus Avianus ” of Munich is now published 
for the first time, also the text of the ‘‘ Anti- 
Avianus” which is contained in a unique MS. 
of the Cambridge University Library. But we 
have been able to give only a faint idea of the 
richness of the lore which the remarkable work 
of M. Hervieux comprises. Every detail in it 
is worked out with the utmost conscientious- 
ness. M. Hervieux is a worthy successor of 
Pithou, ‘‘the Varro of France,” and of Daniel, 
both of whom connected their names intimately 
with his chosen studies.—The edition of the 
text of Phaedrus by M. Havet is equally 
laborious in its kind, although its kind is dif- 
ferent. There is a reason for linking the volume 
with those of M. Hervieux, viz., that it dis- 
plays the importance, in one direction, of 
that scholar’s labours, on which the ascer- 
tainment of the true text of Phaedrus largely 
depends. M. Havet’s critical notes give a 
complete account of the ancient evidence 
for the text and also a very full record of the 
attempts which have been made by scholars, 
from the time of Pithou to ours, to arrive at 
the correct readings. The results of arduous 
research are presented with a brevity which is 
sometimes almost too severe for perfect lucidity. 
If it gave us nothing but this record, the edition 
would still be of the highest value. But there 
are other features in the book which endow it 
with an interest possessed by few recent critical 
editions. The editor has wide knowledge and an 
acute and trained critical faculty, and has pro- 
duced much work of his own that will advance the 
study of his subject. Many of his emendations 
must, indeed, be pronounced to be needless, but 
they are nearly always striking, and, for the most 
part, rest on some conceived reason or principle 
which is often connected with the metre. Among 
the most brilliant corrections are two which we 
will quote. In iii. prol. 20, where, according 
to the MSS. of Pithou and of Reims, Phaedrus 
says of himself ‘‘quamvis in ipsa natus sum 
paene schola,” the editor substitutes Phoebi 
for the intolerably feeble paene. In iv. 2, 3, 
the two MSS. give ‘‘sed diligenter in- 
tuere has nenias, quantam subtilis utilitatem 
reperies,’” and M. Havet changes subtilis to 
‘*sub titulis.” On the other hand, we have 
counted twenty passages (not including such as 
have been altered for metrical reasons) where 
either no cause at all has been alleged for sus- 
pecting the text or the alleged cause appears 
insignificant. Thus the objection taken to the 
grammar in the sequence ‘‘si fuerit...... com- 
mendatur ” (ii. prol. 7) is insufficient. In the 
well-known tale about Simonides and the 
Dioscuri (iv. 26) Phaedrus says that when 
the gods drew rein at the door of the house 
their bodies streamed with sweat. But M. Havet 
wills that their temples should sweat, and not 
their whole bodies, so he corrects corpura to 
tempora, quoting ‘‘in sudore vultus tui” from 
Genesis. There is a fable in which the eagle 
carries off the fox’s cubs, and the fox by pleading 
gets them back. Of the eagle itis said ‘‘ nidoque 
posuit (sc. catulos) pullis, escam ut carperent.” 
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M. Havet first punctuates between poswit ang 
pullis from the fanciful idea that the alliteration 
is intolerable without the break, and then reads 
carperet (sc. aquila) ‘‘nam si carpturi sunt pul, 
perierint catuli_priusquam vulpes quidquam 
temptaverit.” The fineness of the criticism jg 
here excessive. Some of the corrections adopted 
are inherently unacceptable. Surely “pares 
vestrum ” (iv. 17, 6), where pares has the sense 
of similes, is an unsound conjecture ; nor is it 
easy to see how lévis (i. 26, 6) could have had 
the sense of zAatis. Perhaps the appendices 
to M. Havet’s edition will interest scholars eyen 
more than his critical notes. He enters into an 
elaborate examination of the metrical rules fol: 
lowed by Phaedrus. For this purpose he tacitly 
assumes that the fables published by Perotti 
are by the same hand as those which were given 
to the world by Pithou. In fact, Prof. Robin. 
son Ellis seems to be the only scholar who now 
demurs to this view. In dealing with metre, 
M. Havet pursues in the main the lines traced 
by Prof. Lucian Miiller, but he is in some 
directions stricter, in some laxer than his 
leader. After much wavering he decided that 
Phaedrus did not admit a short syllable before 
a word of cretic measurement at the end of a 
line. M. Havet’s account of his decision is so 
curious that we will quote it :— 

“ Aliquando tamen diiudicanda res in alterutram 

partem erat. Itaque cum me sentirem ad credendum 
adduci non posse, praetereaque locum unum agno- 
vissem esse procul dubio mutilatum, intellexi esse 
ex pectore exigendam, qua prius obtorpuerat animus, 
criticam ignaviam. Atque modo litterulas, modo 
voculas aut loco movi aut addidi aut leviter im- 
mutavi, donec instaurata est in toto Phaedro severa 
illa regula quae in toto Seneca inviolata con- 
spicitur.” 
There are thirteen or fourteen lines in Phaedrus. 
which contradict the rule observed by Seneca 
in his tragedies. It is not surprising to find 
that the objections which M. Havet felt bound 
to furbish up, on the score of sense and 
grammar, to reinforce those derived from metre: 
are often of a very unsubstantial character. 
M. Havet makes an attack, in part miscon- 
ceived and unsuccessful, on Lachmann’s canon 
about the elision of the final syllable in words 
of iambic measurement. There is needless 
asperity in the language used, although it has 
a picturesqueness which will remind the 
reader of Cobet’s Latin style. For example, 
he calls Lachmann ‘‘vocum Minoa vel Lycurgum 
iambicarum.” We must confess to feeling some 
sympathy with the substance of a passage con- 
cerning the use which scholars make of accent for 
the determination of metrical problems, in spite 
of the not quite commendable tone: “ qualis 
nux sub praestigiatoris acetabulv, talis accentus 
inter manus doctissimas; abit, redit, nec vola 
nec vestigium est; avis fit, aut lebes cum 
piscibus ; plaudunt Germani pueri, plaudunt 
matres, Universitatum dico professores.” We 
must not omit to mention that M. Havet has @ 
bold theory about the prologue to book iii. 
being composed of two incongruous elements. 
This leads him on to conclusions about the 
original arrangement of the text and about 
archetypal MSS. which will no doubt attract 
a good deal of attention. 








ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


Principles and Practice of Finance. By Edward 
Carroll, Jun. (Putnam's Sons.)—This book is 
divided, as the preface informs us, into two 
parts. The first deals with the ‘‘ principles of 
finance,” the second with the practical ‘‘ applica- 
tion of those principles through the machinery 
of finance and commerce,” that is to say through 
the means of banks and other credit institutions. 
The division, as a matter of fact, goes a great 
deal further. There is little in the first part to 
attract attention, but the second part will be 
useful to those who desire information on the 
business and monetary arrangements existing In 
the United States. The statements are clear, 


and the explanations as to the method on which 
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iness is conducted will be convenient to 
many of our readers. Mr. Carroll commences 
vith a description of the money of the United 

tes. As a matter of fact, both gold and 
dlver are legal tender: coins of the former 
metal in every case, the dollar struck from the 
jatter metal equally so in the absence of a con- 
tract to the contrary. Besides gold and silver, 
gs thus defined, a large part of the paper 
“currency ” of the United States is also legal 
tender. These are the United States notes, both 
geenbacks and Treasury notes, which collec- 
tively form an amount of about 1,000,000,000/. 
sterling. The notes of the National Banks, 
though not legal tender, circulate almost as freely 
yithin the limits of the Union. Gold “ certifi- 
cates” and silver ‘‘ certificates” also play their 
part, These, however, only take the place of 
the coin or the metal against which they are 
issued, and thus cannot be considered as increas- 
ing the circulating medium of the country, as 
they simply represent actual or ‘‘ potential” 
mintages. Besides these there is also the 
usual small coinage employed in the minor 
transactions of daily life. Having mentioned 
these, a description is given of the New York 
sub-treasury, where two-thirds of the Govern- 
ment revenues are received and the disburse- 
ments effected. The different systems of banks, 
trust companies, loan associations, and private 
banks are also described, and the various 
descriptions of stocks, bonds, and warrants. 
Those who have investments in American 
securities will find this chapter worth their 
attention. They may obtain some information 
as to the different values of the various classes 
of railway bonds, &c., and will be able to dis- 
criminate between a ‘‘convertible” collateral 
trust bond of a railway and an ‘‘inconvertible ” 
one. This portion of the volume concludes with 
afew remarks on the commercial agencies which 
render it possible for business to be carried on 
throughout the United States and Canada by 
disseminating information as to the standing of 
any re engaged in business. Bradstreet’s 
and R. G. Dunn & Co. are the agencies referred 
to. It is largely through the ‘‘ characters ” sup- 
plied by them that men in business who require 
“credit” are trusted or the reverse. Great 
care is exercised in obtaining and supplying 
this information, and it is not too much to 
say that without the existence of these institu- 
tions those traders who require ‘‘ credit” to 
be granted to them could scarcely carry on 
their business. The impression which this 
volume gives to an English man of business 
is that in almost every respect a trader or 
a manufacturer or any one in the United 
States who requires the assistance which can be 
afforded by a bank has nearly every advantage 
which banking facilities can furnish, exactly as he 
might have it in this country. The celebrated 
observation that Adam Smith made as to the 
employment of ‘‘ paper” credit and the facili- 
ties thereby given to business has been re- 
peated often enough since his time. In number, 
In assistance given to trade, in importance, 
the railways of the United States largely surpass 
the railways of the United Kingdom, and a 
similar comparison may be made between the 
credit institutions of both countries. There is 
not in the United States the completeness of 
finish, the absolute accuracy of the system in 
existence in the old country in either case, but 
both are equally well adapted to meet the wants 
of those who employ them. We may safely 
Tecommend to our readers the portion of the 
Volume which takes up this part of the sub- 
ject. We should have been better able to say 
the same of the first part of the volume were 
it not marred by undiscriminating passages 
ting to the monetary controversies of the 


Money and its Relations to Prices. By L. L. 
Price. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—The contribution 
which Mr. Price has made to the literature 
dealing with ‘the causes, measurements, and 
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effects of changes in general prices,” which, as 
the title-page informs us, are the subjects to 
the investigation of which his inquiry has been 
directed, is marked by the painstaking industry 
and calm judgment which characterize his other 
works. ‘The subject is one on which much 
heated controversy has taken place. Of this, 
however, there is no trace in Mr. Price’s pages. 
He has approached the subject in a judicial 
spirit, and has avoided employing any phrases 
which border on controversy. To explain the 
scope of the work it will be advisable to deal 
with it in detail as far as our space will admit. 
The volume is divided into six chapters. Of 
these the first discusses the measurement of 
changes in price. The construction of an index 
number is the method usually employed. This 
consists in selecting a certain number of articles 
representative in character, assigning a number 
to each at the initial date whence the calcula- 
tion starts, and then adding or deducting the 
difference according to the price in each suc- 
ceeding year. The aggregate number each year 
shows, when compared with the original figure, 
the alteration which has occurred. The method 
is simple and, on the whole, trustworthy. A 
well-constructed index number is of great service, 
if not indispensable to the statistical student, 
by providing the means for registering and 
measuring ‘‘the changes in the purchasing 
power of money.” The next chapter deals with 
the ‘‘ Economic Effects of Changes in Prices.” 
There is no dispute as to the injurious effects of 
sudden changes. So many payments are fixed 
charges which cannot be quickly altered that 
the influence of a sudden rise or a fall in prices 
is very far-reaching. Prices are measured in 
money. Hence when they fall the purchasing 
power of money increases. Creditors and 
holders of fixed incomes gain. They lose when 
the indicator on the scale moves in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Price quotes from Jevons, who, 
citing McCulloch, argues that ‘‘a fall in the 
value of gold must have...... a most powerfully 
beneficial effect.” The chapters following the 
one which we have quoted here deal with the 
great changes in price due to the alterations 
in the quantity of ‘‘ money” known to modern 
history. Of these the earliest is the rise of 
prices consequent on the discovery of America. 
The last three chapters refer to the changes 
during the present century. That period—now 
so nearly closed—has exhibited more distinctly 
than any other to which dependable observation 
extends movements in two opposite directions. 
The earlier and the later years of this century 
are marked by a remarkable fall, the more 
central years of the century by a remarkable 
rise in prices. No dispute has ever arisen over 
the moving cause of the alterations in prices 
after the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia, but the most violent, it might almost 
be said the most acrimonious economic con- 
troversy which recent years have witnessed 
has taken place over the discussion whether the 
disruption of the bimetallic tie which bound the 
gold standard of the West to the silver standard 
of the East is or is not at the base of the drop 
in prices which has taken place since 1873. It 
is beyond our province to enter into this dis- 
cussion. To undertake it would require a 
careful inquiry into many other subjects than 
those which Mr. Price has chronicled. Dimi- 
nution in cost of production and in cost of 
carriage has no doubt helped to bring about 
the reduction of price. The effect on some 
industries in the country, particularly on those 
concerned with agriculture, has been most 
marked and equally disastrous. Mr. Price has 
been well advised to avoid the dangerous attempt 
to describe ‘‘ the uncertain region of the future.” 
His chronicle of the changes in prices down to 
our own days will be read with pleasure and with 
profit. It originally formed the basis of the 
Newmarch Lectures for 1895, for which both 
the subject chosen and its treatment were in 
the highest degree suitable. 








Select Tracts and Documents illustrative of 
English Monetary History, 1626-1730. By 
W. A. Shaw. (Clement Wilson.)—This book 
belongs to a class the number of which it is 
desirable should be extended. It is a reprint. 
of original documents bearing on a chapter of 
domestic history which at the present time 
possesses much practical importance—the mone- 
tary questions which troubled the statesmen 
of this country from the earliest days, involv- 
ing the maintenance of the metallic currency. 
These include the speech of Sir Robert Cotton 
(the founder of the celebrated library) which 
he made before the Privy Council in 1626 in 
opposition to a plan then proposed for debasing 
the standard of the coin. The difficulty of the 
moment was to prevent the export of the coin 
of the country, owing to the Mint rates current 
in this country differing from the actual market. 
rates and values of the precious metals. There 
were two modes of procedure open to Charles I. 
to prevent bullion brokers from availing them- 
selves of the means of making an unfair profit 
by exporting the coin. One was to raise the 
tariff of the coins of this country against foreign 
coin; the other was to retain the old deno- 
minational value of the coin while diminishing 
the weight of metal in the coin itself. By 
following this latter method and imposing a 
heavy ‘‘seignorage” on minting, it was argued 
that the king might make a considerable profit 
out of the transaction, while the export of coin 
might be checked. The dishonourable nature of 
the plan was as obvious as the impossibility of its 
success, considering the difference between the: 
existing Mint tariff and the actual prices of the 
precious metals abroad. Cotton’s speech assisted 
the defeat of the proposal; the debased coin 
which had recently been issued was withdrawn, 
and the speech remains a valuable record, show- 
ing that the proper principles of monetary legis- 
lation in this connexion were understood at the 
time. We have to note, for correction in a 
future edition, that Mr. Shaw has followed the 
incorrect version of Sir R. Cotton’s speech which 
in the last paragraph misprints the word parity, 
replacing it by the word ‘‘ purity.” The words 
of the context, ‘‘ If the proportion of gold and. 
silver to each other be brought to that parity 
eka that neither be too rich for the other,” &c., 
show at once what the proper reading should be. 
The quotations from the writings of Henry 
Robinson are curious from the personal in- 
terest which must be felt in this highly gifted 
and versatile man. We only wish that Mr. 
Shaw had reprinted the whole of Robinson’s pam- 
phlets instead of these extracts. The tables of 
exchange which follow are historically curious. 
One of the most important figures in the con- 
troversy which arose around the recoinage of 
1696 was John Locke. His opponents are re- 

resented in this volume by a pamphlet of Sir 
Richard Temple and the most curious perform- 
ance of J. S. The latter writer hit upon the 
singular expedient of publishing his own 
opinions as an interpolation in a tract by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, into which he inserted his. 
own criticism of Locke’s ‘Proposals.’ Locke, 
like Cotton, and also like Petty, opposed the 
reduction of the standard coin. here are 
weak points in Locke’s arguments, but he had 
the merit of opposing a project popular at the 
time, as it has been since, of lowering the 
standard by adding to the nominal value of the 
coin. The real remedy against the export of 
the full-weighted silver coin would have been 
an alteration in the tariff. The over-valuation 
of gold as compared with silver made it to the 
interest of debtors to pay their obligations in 
gold and to melt down the silver. Perhaps the 
most interesting papers in the volume are con- 
tained in the Jast two sections: the Mint 
reports of Sir Isaac Newton and Conduitt’s 
observations upon the state of the coinage im 
1730. Sir Isaac Newton’s Mint reports are the 
official documents which, as Master and Warden. 
of the Mint, he prepared whilst he held that 
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office. These have been unaccountably neg- 
lected. Three, as Mr. Shaw mentions, have 
amped appeared in print in the ‘Selcet 

racts on Money’ printed by the Political 
Economy Club, under the care of McCulloch. 
One with another paper was included in 
the volume of the report of the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, 1878, and 
one of them, at least, was known to 
Prof. Jevons. Newton ‘perceived that the 
exportation of the silver coins resulted from 
the over-valuation of the guinea. This we 
may best express in his own words, in the 
report dated July 7th, 1702: ‘‘Gold is there- 
fore at too high a rate in England by about 10d. 
or 12d. in the guinea.” Newton would have 
preferred’ a lowér valuation than the 21s. at 
which it was fixed. The clearness of his 
explanations is an admirable exemplification 
of the power with which real ability can deal 
with topics not. perhaps naturally in its pro- 
vince, and explain them to unskilled readers. — 
Mr. Wilson has also sent us a second edition of 
Mr. Shaw’s valuable History of the Currency, 
which we reviewed a little more than a year 
ago (Athen. No. 3530). 


Mr. W. J. Stevens has written a sensible 
little volume on Home Railways as Investments 
(Effingham Wilson). It contains nothing novel, 
but a great: deal that is sound and sensible. His 
remarks on the South-Eastern Railway are par- 
ticularly to the point. Whether at its present 
high price the Deferred Stock of the Caledonian 
can be called ‘‘ one of the most promising stocks 
in the home railway market ” may be doubted. 








REPRINTS. 


THe pretty little edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Hydrivtaphia and The Garden of Cyrus, 
which Dr. W. A. Greenhill had nearly finished 
at the time of his lamented decease, has been 
completed by his friend Mr. Marshall, and 


added to the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series” of 
Messrs. Macmillan, in which Dr. Greenhill’s 
exhaustive edition of the ‘ Religio Medici’ was 
published. The present volume is constructed 
on the same principles. The text has been 
carefully constituted, an elaborate bibliography 
is fixed, and notes and a useful glossarial 
index added. It is rather a disappointment to 
find that Dr. Greenhill .did not annotate ‘ The 
Garden of Cyrus’ more liberally. He con- 
sidered, Mr. Marshall tells us, that ‘‘any attempt 
to collect a body of notes upon the zoological, 
botanical, and antiquarian subjects discussed 
would be a failure, owing to the difference 
between the scientific learning of the seven- 
teenth century and of the nineteenth.” But 
it is just of the science of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the ordinary reader of Sir: Thomas 
Browne feels ignorant, and no one was more 
competent to enlighten him than Dr. Greenhill. 

One of the most satisfactory reprints we have 
met with for a long time is that of Poems by 
John Donne, added by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen to the pretty ‘‘ Muses’ Library,” which 
has given the publishers a strong claim on ‘the 
gratitude of all lovers of English poetry. Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, who has edited the two 
volumes, has done his work exceedingly well. 
He has paid laudable attention to the biblio- 
graphy of Donne’s works. He has collated the 
texts of the early editions in the most exemplary 
manner, and has printed the variants at the 
foot of the page. He has added abundant notes, 
which evince a good knowledge of the persons 
and literature of the period (we have detected 
only two trifling misprints), furnished a selec- 
tion from the doubtful poems, and printed some 
pieces hitherto uncollected. Donne is a writer 
of whom it is not at all wise to print every scrap 
recoverable, and Mr. Chambers has been wisely 
sparing in his additions. In an introduction Mr. 
Saintsbury assigns a higher place to Donne’ as 
@ poet than we can concede. No doubt there 
are splendid bits in Donne, but he seems to us 





distinctly to belong to the giants, and not to the 
gods; and when Mr. Saintsbury gravely tells 
his readers that Donne is ‘‘a lesser poet than 
Dante ”’ it is impossible to help feeling that: the 
mere act of comparison is a little absurd. 
Donne, as Mr. Saintsbury sees, is at his best in 
his lyrics ; but somehow lyric verse was in the 
air at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and it seemed impossible for any one who was 
anything of a poet to fail to write at least one 
or two good songs. Still, we do not think 
Donne had a good ear, although Mr. Saintsbury 
is probably right in thinking that the excessive 
harshness of his satires was due toa pedantic 
copying of Persius. 

Those who remember the two thin volumes 
bound in green which formed the first edition of 
The Riches of Chaucer still cherish a feeling 
of gratitude to the amiable man who introduced 
them to the study of the poet, and will be glad 
to see a fourth edition has been issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan of the book which Cowden Clarke 
originally brought out in 1835. The memoir 
might have been revised with advantage.— 
Messrs. Constable have sent us vols. xxxix. to 
xli. of their reissue of the ‘‘ Author’s Favourite 
Edition” of the Waverley Novels. Two of 
them are filled by Woodstock. In the third are 
collected The Highland Widow, The Two Drovers, 
and other tales.—Japhet in Search of a Father 
and The Dog Fiend form the most recent addi- 
tions to the pleasant edition of Capt. Marryat’s 
novels which Mr. Brimley Johnson is editing 
and Messrs. Dent & Co. are publishing. Mr. 
C. O. Murray and Mr. Symington are the illus- 
trators. Mr. Johnson’s prefaces contain sensible 
criticism and supply all the information needed. 

Another dainty volume is The Lyrical Poems 
of William Wordsworth, edited by Mr. Rhys, 
and published by Messrs. Dent. The introduc- 
tion is more interesting and unaffected than 
some of Mr. Rhys’s compositions. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cambridge, 
have sent us a collected edition of the verses of 
the late J. K. Stephen, under the title of Lapsus 
Calami, and other Verses. A capital likeness 
of the author faces the title-page, and a memoir 
by Sir Herbert Stephen, written in excellent 
taste, is prefixed to the poems. 

Life’s Little Ironies has been added to the admir- 
able edition of Mr. Hardy’s works that Messrs. 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. are issuing.—Miss 
Violet Hunt’s clever story The Maiden’s Progress 
(Chapman & Hall) has reached a third edition. 

From Mr. George Allen we have received the 
second volume of the reprint of Fors Clavigera, 
and also a reissue of Mr. Ruskin’s Letters to the 
Clergy. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. J. S. Frercuer’s Life in Arcadia has 
emerged from the press of Mr. John Lane 
clothed in all the dainty conceits peculiar to 
the ‘‘ Bodley Head.” It is charmingly bound, 
oy illustrated, and the type is excellent. 

f the subject-matter there is scarcely so much 
to be said. Mr. Fletcher, as ‘‘A Son of the 
Soil,” has already made the reading public 
familiar with his sympathy with and insight into 
nature, and a certain charm that he possesses 
for writing about her and her children. The 
present sketches, many of which have already 
appeared singly, are scarcely the better for being 
collected under one cover. Few of them run to 
a dozen pages, and there is a monotony about 
them that destroys their effect when read con- 
secutively. They are grouped under three 
headings, and introduced by some graceful 
lines as a proem. The first group, entitled 
‘*Unconscious Comedians,” flavours too much 
of classic fables, and is less successful than the 
second, ‘*A Group of Great People,” in which 
the author contents himself with sketches of 
village characters. The scenes collected under 
the third group, ‘‘ Life’s Tragedy,” are distinctly 
the least commonplace, and are full of sugges- 





tions which would have been welcome in a more 
developed form. This is especially the cage in 
‘The Loneliest Man Alive,’ the idea of which ig 
not so original as the manner in which it already 
is, and might still further be, worked out. The 
sentiment, being so concentrated, is also a little 
strained in the third group of studies, but it 
must be admitted that ‘The Last Muster’ is an 
admirable and most pathetic little picture, ; 

Messrs. Crowes & Sons publish The Politica] 
Laws of the South African Republic, with an 
Appendix containing the Constitution of the 
Orange Free State, translated by Mr. W, A, 
Macfadyen. This little volume contains only 
that which its title sets forth, and is not supplied 
with notes or cases. It is worth remark that 
the ninth article of the Transvaal Constitution 
distinctly sets forth the fact that ‘‘the people 
will not allow any equalization of the coloured 
inhabitants with the white.” 


M. Emmz Grucker, whose name betrays a 
German origin, has published a large octayo 
volume on the theme of Lessing (Paris, Berger. 
Levrault & Cie. ), a continuation of, and nec 
corollary to, his previous work ‘ Histoire deg 
Doctrines Littéraires et Esthétiques en Alle 
magne.’ It is undoubtedly a sign of moral 
health in these days of decadent and porno. 
graphic literature to return upon Lessing, the 
sanest, cleanest, most logical critic any country 
has produced, and at the present juncture 
Lessing, rightly understood, might again be of 
great value as he was in the past. Unfortunately 
M. Grucker’s book adds nothing to our know. 
ledge of the great German writer nor to our 
appreciation of his merits. It is an honest, 
straightforward, plodding piece of work, devoid 
of acute apergus and vivid intuition, betraying 
in this, too, its Teutonic origin ; narrating 
Lessing’s life; discussing and resuming in 
detail all his writings, but drawing thence no 
conclusions ; making no references to the present 
state either of German or of European liters. 
ture, such as would have given a new tone, an 
air of actuality to the work, which as it stands 
has nothing to distinguish it from previous bio- 
graphies of Lessing in German, English, or 
French. 

WE aro glad to receive yet another volume, 
the twelfth, of the new edition of Meyer's 
Konversations- Lexikon (Leipzig, Bibliograph- 
isches Institut). This valuable encyclopedia 
continues to be distinguished by fulness and 
accuracy. The instalment before us contains ex- 
cellent articles on Mexico, the Mediterranean, on 
coinage and coins, and good if brief biographies 
of the Napoleons. There are some really service- 
able maps, and the plates illustrating the nerves 
and muscles and those of the ‘Kultur der 
Metallzeit ” are good specimens of what illustra- 
tions for popular works ought to be. British 
publishers might profit by the lesson. 


WE have on our table India: Forty Years of 
Progress and Reform, by R. P. Karkaria 
(Frowde),—The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main, by J. Rodway (Fisher Unwin),—Scolt’s 
Lady of the Lake, Cantos I. and II., edited by 
Rev. A. E. Woodward (Bell & Sons),—One 
Hundred Original Papers in Difficult Higher 
Arithmetic, by W. 8. Thomson (Simpkin & 
Co.),—Selections from Longfellow's Poems, t- 
cluding ‘* Evangeline,’ edited by M. T. Quinn 
(Bell & ee aaa ax eens 4 haphenm| 
sity of Chicago, July, 1894-July, icago, 
Tivorsity Press),— The New Defences of Copen- 
hagen, by Lieut.-Col. H. Frobenius (Chatham, 
Mackay & Co.),—Electric Wiring, for the Us 
of Architects, Underwriters, and the Owners | 
Buildings, by R. Robb (Macmillan),— Industrial 
Day-Dreams : Studies in Industrial Ethics and 
Economics, by 8. E. Keeble (Stock),—Low- 
Fugue, by J. B. Frost (The Roxburghe Press), 
—The Crime of the Century, by R. Ottolengul 
(Putnam’s Sons), — Heroines of Daily 
by F. Mundell (Sunday School Union),— 
Studies in Black and Red, by J. Forster (Ward 
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Do The He Wand nd othe: 
wney),—The Happy Wanderer, a . 
A fn Hemingway (Elkin Mathews),— 
the Child: its Spiritual Nature, by H. K. Lewis 

illan),—Textsand Studies: The Athanasian 
seg its Early Commentaries (Cambridge, 
University Press),—The Jewish Scriptures: the 
Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their 
Origin and History, by A. K. Fiske (Nutt),— 
Ceur d’Or, by Flagy (Paris, Calmann Lévy),— 
Polandslied, translated by G. Schmilinsky (Halle 
ad. S., Hendel),—and Grundriss der englischen 
Metrik, by J. Schipper (Williams & Norgate). 
Also the following New Editions: Mountain, 
Moor, and Loch, dlustrated by Pen and Pencil 
on the Route of the West Highland Railway 
(Causton & Sons),—Elements of Music, by F. 
Peterson (Augener & Co.),—Micro-Organisms 
and Disease, by E. Klein, M.D. (Macmillan), — 
and The Archipelago on Fire, by Jules Verne 
(Sampson Low). 



















LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Peploe’s (Rev. H. W. W.) The Life of Privilege, Possession, 

Peace, and Power, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Precious Thoughts from Keble, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
Strong's (T. B.) Christian Ethics, 8vo. 15/ cl. (Bampton 

Lectures, 1895.) 

Law. 


Beal’s (E.) Cardinal Rules of Legal Interpretation, 12/6 cl. 
iayaes Criminal Law of India, demy 8vo. 36/ net, cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
*s (C. W.) Poems on Love and Nature, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
han Sonnet Cycles, ed. M. F. Crow, Vol. 2, 5/ net. 
Maugham’s (H. M.) The Husband of Poverty, a Drama, 3/6 
O'Connell's (A. J.) Ultima Thule, and other Verses, 3/6 cl. 












Philosophy. 
Besant’s (A.) The Path of Discipleship, Four Lectures, 
er. 8vo. 2/ net, cl. 
Sinnett’s (A. P.) The Growth of the Soul, a Sequel to 
* Esoteric Buddhism,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
History and Biography. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, ed. by Waugh, Vol. 5, 6/ cl. 
Purvis (W. F.) and Biggs’s (L. V.) South Africa, its People, 
Progress, and Probiems, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Barrett’s (C. R. B.) Tours in East Anglia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Pocket County Companion: Norfolk, Devonshtre, by R. 
Dodwell, 12mo. 2; each, cl. 














Philology. 
Plan’s (Madame) Selection of French Idioms, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 





Science. 

Bannatyne’s (G. A.) Rheumatoid Arthritis, its Pathology, 
&c.,, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Dixon’s (H. N.) The Student’s Handbook of British Mosses, 
illustrated, 8vo. 18/6 net, cl. 

Doyne’s (R. W.) Notes on the More Common Diseases of the 

+ Eye, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Goodall (E. W.) and Washbourn’s (J. W.) Manual of In- 
fectious Diseases, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

eH on. F. O.) A History of British Birds, Vol. III., 

/ net, cl. 
Ratzel’s (Prof. F.) The History of Mankind, Vol. 1, 12/ net. 
Smith's (W. R.) The Laboratory Text-Book of Public Health, 


8vo. Ag 
Swann’s (H. K.) A Concise Handbook of British Birds, 
12mo. 3/6 net, cl. 
Whiting’s (J.) The Cube Calculator for Use of Architects, 
Surveyors, &c., 8vo. 4/ cl. 
General Literature. 
's (A. J.) The Cobbler of Kirkiebrae, a Romance 
of Galloway, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Brunker’s (Lieut.-Col. H. M. E.) Notes on Organization and 
Equipment, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Cliffe’s (F. H.) Manual of Italian Literature, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Follett’s (M. P.) The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
ats (Capt.) Mr. Midshipman Easy, illustrated by 
4 Pera, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Martin’s (Mrs. H.) Out of the Workhouse, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
er (D. C.) The Bishop’s Amazement, a Comedy of 
e, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Poker Stories as told by Statesmen, Soldiers, &c., collected 
by J. F. B. Lillard, er. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Ryder’s (H. P.) Cycling and Shooting Knickerbockers, &c., 
How to Knit Them, 4to. 2/ cl. 
Sontt’s (Sir W.) Fair Maid of Perth, 2 vols. 12mo. 3/ net, cl. 
and One Nights, by Lane, Introd. by Jacobs, 
illustrated by Brangwyn, 6 vols. 15/ net. 


FOREIGN, 


























Theology. 
Dreves (GQ. M.) : Span Inediti, 6th Series, 9m. 50. 
Friedmann (M.): Onkelos u. Akylas, 3m. 
Ringier (P.): Ub. Glauben u. Wissen, 4m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Ianciani (R.} : Forma Urbis Rome, Fasc. 4, 20m. 
Schubart (F. W.): Die Glocken im Herzogt. Anhalt, 28m. 
History and Biography. 
Chassin (C. L.): Les Pacifications de l'Ouest, 1794-1801, 
Vol. 1, 10fr. 
ort (H.): Les Aventures de ma Vie, Vol. 4, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Strobel (B.): Bericht iib. die Litteratur zu Ciceros rheto- 
rischen Schriften (1881-93), Part 2, 1m. 80. 















Science. 

Corlieu (A.): Centenaire de la Faculté de Médecine de 
Paris (1794-1894), 100fr. 

Heger (R.) : Die Erhaltung der Arbeit, 8m. 

Miller (K.): Mappze Mundi, Part 4, 5m. 

Miiller (F. C. G.): Krupp’s Guss-stahlfabrik, 25m. 

Reuter (E.): Die Palpen der Rhopaloceren, 16m. 

Rosen (F.): Anatomische Wandtafeln der vegetabilischen 
Nahrungs- u. Genussmittel, Part 2, 12m. 50. 

Thoulet (J.) : Océanographie (Dynamique), Part 1, 5fr. 

General Literature, 

Delard (E.): Ames Simples, 3fr. 50. 

Goethe Jahrbuch, hrsag. v. L. Geiger, Vol. 17, 10m. 

Margueritte (P.): Mon Pére, 3fr. 50. 

Pierrefeux (G. de): Dans 1’Eglise, 3fr. 50. 

Ricard (J.): Ménages de Paris, 3fr. 50. 








RHONA’S CHRISTMAS VISION. 
(FROM ‘RHONA BOSWELL’S LOVE-LETTERS.’) 


I. 
On Christmas-eve I seed in dreams the day 

When Herne the scollard comed an’ said to me, 
“ He's off, that rye' o’ yourn, gone clean away 

Till swallow-time ; he’s left this letter : see.” 

In dreams I[ heerd the bee an’ grasshopper, 

Like on that mornin’, buz through Raxton Hollow, 
“She ’1l live till swallow-time an’ then she ‘ll mer,? 
For never will the rye come back to her 

Wot leaves her tiil the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 


Il. 
All night I heerd them bees an’ grasshoppers ; 
All night I smelt the breath o’ grass an’ may, 
Mixed sweet wi’ smells 0’ honey from the furze, 
Like on that mornin’ when you went away ; 
All night I heerd in dreams my daddy sal,* 
Sayin’, “ De blessed chi* ’ud give de chollv® 
O’ Bozzle’s breed—tans, rardey, greis,® an’ all— 
To see dat tarno rye’ o’ hern palail® 
Wot'’s left her till the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 


IIL, 

I woke an’ went a-walkin’ on the ice 

All white with snow-dust, jist like sparklin’ Zoon,° 
An’ soon beneath the stars I heerd a v’ice, 

A vice I knowed an’ often, often shoon"® ; 
An’ then I seed a shape as thin as tur"! ; 

I knowed it wur my blessed mammy’s mollo,'? 
“ Rhona,” she sez, ‘‘ that tarno rye** you love, 
He’s thinkin’ on you; don’t you go an’ rove'; 

‘You ’ll see him wi’ the comin’ o’ the swallow : 


Iv. 
When he war gone it seemed to kill the grass 
For you,” she sez, “and hush the brooklet’s 
gillies® ; 

There worn't no smell, dear, in the sweetest cas,'® 
An’ when the summer brought the water lilies, 
An’ when the sweet winds waved the golden giv,” 
The skies above ‘em seemed as bleak an’ ollo*® 

As now, when all the world seems frozen yiv’® ; 
The months are long, but mammy says you’!] live 
By thinkin’ o’ the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 


2 

She sez, “ The whinchat soon wi’ silver throat 
Will meet the stonechat in the buddin’ whin, 

An’ soon the blackcap’s airliest gillie ’ull float 
From light-green boughs through leaves a-peepin’ 

thin ; 

The wheatear soon ’ull bring the willow-wren, 
An’ then the fust fond nightingale ’ull follow, 

A-callin’ ‘Come, dear,’ to his laggin’ hen 

Still out at sea, ‘ the spring is in our glen; 
Come, darlin’, wi’ the comin’ o’ the swallow.’” 


VI. 
An’ she wur gone! An’ then I read the words 
In mornin’ twilight wot you rote to me; 
They made the Christmas sing with summer birds, 
An’ spring-leaves shine on every frozen tree; 
An’ when the dawnin’ kindled Raxton spire, 
An’ curdlin’ winter-clouds burnt gold an’ lollo® 
Round the dear sun, wot seemed a yelk o’ fire, 
“ Another night,” I sez, ‘‘ has brought him nigher ; 
He’s comin’ with the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 





1, English gentleman. 2. Die. 

3. —— 4. Girl. 

5. Whole. 6. Tents, waggons, horses. 
7. Young gentleman. 8. Back. 

9. Salt. 10. Hear. 


11, Smoke. 
12. Spirit, generally pronounced mullo, but sometimes in 


the Midlands mollo. 


13. Young gentleman. 14, Weep. 

15. Songs. 16. Hay. 

17. Wheat. 

18. Black, mostly pronounced kaulo, but sometimes in the 
Midlands kollo, 

19, Snow, 20. Red. 





Vil. 
An’ soon the bull-pups found me on the Pool— 
You know the way they barks to see me slide— 
But when the skatin’ bors 0’ Raxton Scool 
Comed on, it turned my head to see ’em glide. 
I seemed to see you twirlin’ on your skates, 
An’ somethin’ made me clap my hansand hollo; 
**Tt’s him,” I sez, “ a-chunnin?' o’ them 8s,” 
But when I woke-like—* I ’m the gal wot waits 
Alone,” I sez, “ the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 


VIII. 

‘Swallow ” seemed ringin’ in the Christmas-chime; 

“ Swallow” seemed rit on everything I seed, 
In beads o’ frost along the nets o’ rime 

Sparkling on every frozen rush an’ reed ; 
An’ when the pups began to bark an’ play, 

An’ frisk an’ scrabble an’ bite my frock an’ wallow 
Among the snow an’ fling it up like spray, 
I says to them, “‘ You know who rote to say 

He ’s comin’ wi’ the comin’ o’ the swallow ; 


IX, 
The thought on ’t makes the snow-drifts o’ December 
Seem pearly and rosy like them buds o’ spring 
Wot wait beneath: he’s comin’, pups, remember ; 
If not—for me no singin’ birds "ull sing: 
No choring chiriklo® ’ull hold the gale 
Wi’ ‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,’ over hill an’ hollow: 
There ’ll be no crakiu’ o’ the meadow-rail, 
There ’ll be no ‘ Jug, jug,’ o’ the nightingale, 
For her wot waits the comin’ o’ the swallow. 


=. 

Come back, minaw,* an’ you may kiss your han’ 

To that fine rawni* rowin’ on the river; 
I’ll never call the lady a chovihan,* 

Nor yit a mumply gorgie*—I ’11 forgive her. 
Come back, minaw: I wur to be your wife, 

Come back—or say the word an’ I will follow 
Your footfalls round the world: Ill leave this life 
(I’ve flung away a-ready that ’ere knife)— 

I’m dyin’ for the comin’ o’ the swallow.” 

THEODORE WATTs-DUNTON. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
SOME AMERICAN PAPERS. 


WHEN an extensive calendar of the Earl of 
Dartmouth’s manuscripts was published nine 
years ago by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, few of us would have supposed that 
a yet larger collection of papers relating to 
American affairs still remained to be discovered. 
We owe the important supplementary volume 
which has just been issued to the sagacity and 
enterprise of Mr. B. F. Stevens, who has enjoyed 
facilities for examining the collection at large 
through the courtesy of the present earl. 
Whilst Mr. Stevens was still engaged upon 
this independent examination, several boxes of 
additional manuscripts were found, and these 
were placed at the disposal of the Commission 
with an intimation that Mr. Stevens might-be 
allowed to have access to them as _ before. 
Finally, the authorities at the Record Office 
decided, with excellent judgment, to entrust 
the preparation of this supplementary calendar 
to Mr. Stevens himself, another specialist, Dr. 
Brymner, the Canadian archivist, being en- 
trusted with the — of the papers 
relating to Canada and the other provinces of 
British North America, which occupy about a 
fourth of the space devoted to the affairs of the 
thirteen American colonies. 

When the second Earl of Dartmouth suc- 
ceeded Lord Hillsborough in the newly created 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the relations between the latter and the mother 
country were already highly critical. There 
can be little doubt that this appointment was 
intended as a conciliatory measure, and, more- 
over, the new Secretary, as the former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
possessed exceptional fitness for the post. A 





21. Cutting. 

22. Cuckoo, lit. thievish bird. The English gypsies are 
often extremely learned in the habits of migratory birds. 
They say that although the whinchat and the stonechat 
are both haunters of whin, the former alone is mi '. 
They know that the male nightingale precedes the female, 

23. My own. 24. ly. 

25. Witch. See Rhona’s second letter, Athen. No. 3576. 

26. Miserable Gentile. 
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Whig in politics and an ardent Evangelical, his 
lordship was certainly not unfavourably disposed 
to the general interests of the American colonies. 
He was, indeed, warmly greeted by Franklin, 
and during his three years of office he retained 
the respect of the colonists, in spite of 
the stern policy of repression for which he 
was nominally responsible. ‘‘ All allow the 
minister in the American department to be 
a good man” was the frank avowal of one 
of the most uncompromising of the American 
patriots. Mr. Stevens also points out that 
whilst the first — of Congress in 1774 
was pronounced by Lord Dartmouth to be ‘‘a 
decent and proper” one, which he “cheerfully 
undertook” to present to the King, the pre- 
sentation of a second address by the same 
body in the following year (the famous Olive 
Branch) was probably one of the last acts of 
his administration. Perhaps we should not be 
justified in attaching too great importance to 
this significant incident. As Mr. Stevens 
justly remarks, the minister was practically 
helpless in the current of circumstances. What- 
ever may have been Lord Dartmouth’s attitude 
before the Council, he could not possibly have 
withstood the demand for coercion made by the 
inflexible sovereign supported by the full force 
of public opinion. Indeed, we have little else 
recorded in this calendar of the ministerial 
correspondence during the year 1775 than the 
reports of colonial governors, each with its own 
tale of ‘‘the anarchy and strife amongst the 
people, the acts of the provincial assemblies, the 
subversion of the royal authority, and the final 
departure of the royal governors.” 

But although this latest contribution to the 
materials for the history of the American Revo- 
lution does not throw any new light upon the 
nature of the main issues involved, it will un- 
doubtedly serve to amplify many details, and to 
remove numerous obscurities and misapprehen- 
sions which may be found even in the pages of 
the greatest of the American historians. 

Apart from this, the present appendix has a 
value of its own as a veritable model of tech- 
nical skill in the treatment of historical State 
Papers. Mr. Stevens has not only contributed 
an immense amount of information respecting 
the history of the period, and the public careers 
ef the principal persons referred to in this 
Calendar, but he has also submitted each indi- 
vidual paper to a close and comparative scrutiny. 
Th fact, the diplomatique of this Calendar is as 
good as a’minute and curious knowledge of the 
period, exhaustive research, and a thoroughly 
scientific method of compilation could make it. 

We have been struck by the fact that Mr. 
Stevens is not only able to identify the initials 
er pseudonyms of the most obscure personages, 
but also to distinguish with unfailing precision 
between the handwriting of an original letter 
and a copy or draft. More than this, he volun- 
teers the further information that two or three 
different copies of certain papers exist in other 
collections, to all of which he furnishes an exact 
reference. Thus a draft or copy of a paper in 
Lord Dartmouth’s collection can be compared 
with the original amongst the State Papers of 
the Secretaries for Home, Oolonial, or Foreign 
Affairs, of the Admiralty, War Office, or Board 
of Trade, at the Public Record Office, or in some 
private collection. Again, the biographical 
notes, which are another innovation in their 
present form, are wonderfully serviceable to the 
average student, and especially to those who are 
families. For instance, the following ‘‘note” 
better acquainted with the history of public men 
in America than with that of our own political 
eespecting Francis Fane conveys, at least, much 
information in a few lines :— 

“Francis Fane, M.P. for Taunton 1728, 1734, 
Petersfield 1741, Ilchester 1747, a commissioner for 
trade ; died member for Lyme Regis 28 May, 1757, 
aged 59. His brother Thomas succeeded as eighth 
earl of Westmoreland.” 


Or, again, of the more trivial correspondents, 





Alexander Cameron and Ensign George Price, 
we learn that 

“Mr. Cameron was commissary for Indian affaire. 
Ensign Price, 60% Regiment, was commanding 
officer at Fort Prince George, South Carolina.” 

The index, which has also been compiled by 
Mr. Stevens, is one of the fullest and most 
intelligent that have appeared in a series which 
excels in this department. 

Dr. Brymner’s share in the present work 
it is enough to say that it is characterized by 
the usual excellence of the reports prepared by 
him on kindred papers to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 





THE LAWS OF SUCCESSION AMONG THE 
PTOLEMIES. 
Atheneum Club, July, 1896. 

Ir is only since the publication of my 
‘Ptolemies’ that the following views have 
become clear to me, and I hasten to make them 
public, pending their fuller discussion in a 
possible new edition of the book. It was 
already there observed that Ptolemaic crown 
princes did not marry, and in the introduction 
to the Revenue Papyrus I had repeated this 
statement, with the conjecture that it was con- 
nected with some law or practice of the suc- 
cession. I am now convinced that the first 
Ptolemy, having been proclaimed with his 
Queen Berenice the legitimate sovereign of 
Egypt (upon the death of Alexander IV.), 
adopted the principle of nominating as his heir 
the only son born in the purple. That was, I 
believe, the argument of the public pronounce- 
ment to which Justin refers, whereby the old 
king explained and vindicated his choice. From 
henceforth, throughout the whole dynasty, this 
principle was adopted, and it was for this reason 
that the formal marriage of each successor fol- 
lowed his coronation. Any children born to 
him before this consecration had not the sacred 
blood of an actual king in their veins, and were, 
therefore, regarded as illegitimate. Hence 
Euergetes I., Philopator, Euergetes II., did 
not marry till comparatively late in life, when 
they succeeded. The kings who succeeded in 
their boyhood married as soon as_ possible. 
Hence a crown prince who did marry (Soter II.) 
divorces his wife upon his accession, and her 
two sons are never mentioned as having a claim 
to the throne. Hence, in the late members of 
the dynasty, the frequent suspicions of legi- 
timacy, without a single mention of any unlaw- 
ful or adulterous union on the part of the parents. 
Further details and one or two possible excep- 
tions cannot be discussed here. 

It remains to be examined whether this prin- 
ciple of only recognizing as legitimate an heir 
born in the purple was a new departure of the 
first Ptolemy, or whether it was borrowed from 
Pharaonic precedent. This latter is to me far 
the more probable, but the question has been 
submitted to Egyptological friends, who have 
not yet told me the result of their inquiry. On 
the importance of descent in the female line, at 
all events, the Ptolemies closely followed the 
Pharaohs. It is perfectly well known how the 
female succession was strictly preserved, even 
when the king was the founder of a new 
dynasty. In the same way the Ptolemaic 
princesses had royal rights, and for this reason 
the marriage of a new king with his sister was 
not only tolerated, but almost commanded by 
the desire of satisfying this condition of a legiti- 
mate succession. 

It need hardly be expounded here how many 
difficulties in Ptolemaic history are solved by 
this principle, which seems to me no longer an 
hypothesis, but a legitimate inference from the 
facts, and the only rational explanation of them. 
The only serious objection is the silence of 
ancient historians on this question and the con- 
sequent silence of modern inquirers. But any 
one who has taken the trouble of searching 
through our miserable remnants of the annals of 
that period will agree with me that the silence 





or ignorance of such men as Justin ang 
Pausanias is of little account. Now that the 
new theory is formally announced, I trust it wil] 
meet with approval from Ptolemaic scholars if 
it does not meet with a clear refutation, 


SALE. 

Messrs. Purtick & Simpson sold last week 
the library of the late Mr. H. S. Grazebrook, 
the following being some of the principal prices : 
Harleian Society Publications, 60 vols., 301. 10s, 
Herald and Genealogist, 19 vols., 51. 5s. Miscel- 
lanea Genealogica, a set, 61. 10s. Staffordshire 
Collections, 15 vols., 101. Notes and Queries, 
66 vols., 187. 10s. Nichols’s Leicester, Vol. IV., 
101. 10s. Shaw’s Staffordshire, 201. Grazebrook’s 
Memorandum Books and Note-books, 71. 10s, 
Collection of Book - plates (ex - libris), 12), 
Arundel Society Publications, 151. 








THE READES. 


Mr. A. E. Reape writes :— 

“When the latest volume of the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography’ was published the Rey, 
Compton Reade wrote to me on the subject of Col, 
John Read. I replied that the reference was not 
in the proof of my article on Mr. E. A. Reade which 
the editor did me the honour to accept, and there. 
fore I was in no way responsible for the editor's 
modification of the article on Col. John Read sent 
to me by my esteemed kinsman and good friend 
General Meredith Read, and passed on, intact, by 
me to the editor. No one regrets more than I do 
the unfortunate term in which a relationship of 
which we are all cognizant and proud is expressed, 
Yet, knowing this, the Rev. Compton Reade thought 
fit to send you his letter. I need say no more, 
will relegate him to the opinion, pious or otherwise, 
of your readers.” 





‘THE KINGIS QUAIR.’ 
Dundee, July 25, 1896, 

Mr. J. T. T. Brown is surprised at the 
remarks in my letter on ‘The Kingis Quair’ 
which appeared in the Atheneum of July 11th. 
Possibly his surprise will be greater when he 
has finished reading the present letter. I 
desired to let him off easily by saying that the 
transcript which he used ‘‘ was absolutely correct 
so far as the quotations go”; but I did not 
include in this certificate the memoranda to 
which I called attention. These memoranda, 
I maintain, should have been first of all ex- 
amined by Mr. Brown, as affording some clue 
to the place of origin of the MS. But in his 
volume Mr. Brown jauntily dismisses this im- 
portant point of his subject thus :— 

“The volume most probably belonged at one 
time to the Sinclairs of Roslin, judging from the 
note on folio 230, ‘liber Henricii [sic] Dmi. Sinclair, 
and the signatures Maurius, Laurence, Maluin, and 
Elizabeth Sinclair. With a little trouble, I dare 
say, one might identify all the individuals, but I 
have not leisure to make the attempt at present.” 
What I urged in my letter was that, before 
going into minute grammatical criticism, the 
first duty of a critic is to ascertain the source 
of the MS. he is examining. In his book Mr. 
Brown says he has no leisure to do so; in his 
letter, on the other hand, he asserts that he 
had carefully examined ‘the public registers 
and many records,” and only felt warranted in 
saying that the MS. had probably belonged to 
the Binclairs of Roslin. The nature of 
careful examination may be judged from the 
fact that Henry, Lord Sinclair, was not one 
the Sinclairs of Roslin, because his grandfather 
conferred Roslin upon the eldest son_of his 
second marriage, thus disinheriting Henry’ 
father, and Roslin remained with the 
branch for centuries. Mr. Brown hints that 
he had doubts as to whether the Henry 
whose signature is on the MS. was the one 
slain at Flodden or his ndson of the same 
name. But this is merely Mr. Brown’s end 
larity, for the second Henry only became 
Sinclair in 1570, and Mr. Brown surely does 
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wot mean to suggest that ‘The Kingis Quair’ 
is of so late a date as that. Referring to 


fizabeth Keith, the great-granddaughter of 


Jumes I., Mr. Brown says she was ‘‘in the 
nursery” in 1497. But as she was the wife of 
her first husband, Colin, Lord Oliphant, 
ious to 1504, she must have been wedded 
at a very early age indeed to fit in with Mr. 
Brown’s chronology. She was married to Wil- 
iam, Lord Sinclair, in 1515 (not ‘‘ many years 
” Flodden, as Mr. Brown asserts), and 
was alive in 1530. I do not know on what 
authority Mr. Brown states that William, 
lord Sinclair, was not born in 1497; but 
it seems very unlikely that if he were 
less than sixteen years of age in 1515, he 
would have married a widow with three grown- 
sons. But chronology is not Mr. Brown’s 
int, as Prof. Skeat shows in his letter 

tothe Atheneum of July 25th. 

Let us now look at the faithfulness of the 
transcript which Mr. Brown used. I very 
cautiously stated that his ‘‘ quotations” were 
correctly transcribed. Here is a list of the 
errors in transcription in the memoranda :— 

For ‘‘ Maurius Synclar” read William Syn- 


dar. 

For “‘By me Edward Walker” read Be me 
Edward Stalker. 

For “liber Henricii dmi Sinclar” read liber 
Henrici dmi [sic] Sinclar. 

For “‘ Elezebeth Synclar within ” read Eleze- 
beth Synclar with my. 

For “‘ Jeff (?) Sinclar ” read Els. Sinclar. 

For ‘‘Villiam brasbine” read Villiam bra- 

biner. 
The errors are not intrinsically of great im- 
portance, unless argument is to be founded 
upon them, and Mr. Brown’s mistake, as I 
pointed out before, was in dismissing the 
memoranda without adequate examination, on 
the plea of want of leisure. 

Turning to another point in Mr. Brown’s 
argument, as to the age of the MS., it will be 
found that he is on very insecure ground. He 
alleges that the copy of ‘The Kingis Quair’ 
cannot have been written before 1488, because 
an extraneous note, occurring in a blank space 
on one page, contains the phrase principis 
nostri referring to James IV. But the note 
occurs on p. 120, while the copy of ‘ The Kingis 
Quair’ does not begin till p. 190. (It should 
be distinctly understood that the pagination is 
merely a device of some recent transcriber, and 
is not in the original.) Every expert knows that 
it was the usual custom to make jottings of this 
kind in such a volume wherever a blank space 
was found. Iam at present editing a volume 
for the Scottish History Society, ‘ The Diary of 
David Wedderburne, 1587-1630,’ and find on 
the same page entries dated 1590 and 1625 ; but 
I would never think of suggesting that the 
earlier entry was made at the same time as the 
lter one. It is, therefore, perfectly possible 
that the whole book which contains ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ was written previous to 1488, and this 
irrelevant note, which is in a different hand- 
writing, may have been interpolated sub- 
sequently. This would exclude the conjecture 
that Elizabeth Sinclair had caused the copy to 
be made, but it would not alter the curious fact 

this copy was in the possession of a de- 
scendant of the supposed royal author. And I 
still fail to see how Mr. Brown can give such 
iggerated importance to this marginal jotting, 
while he declines to accept the explicit state- 
ment, twice made in the book in a regular way, 
James I. was the author. The suggestion 

of Prof. M‘Cormick, of St. Andrews, that the 
Phrase ‘‘maid be King James of Scotland” 
be interpreted ‘‘made concerning King 
James,” is a desperate attempt to vamp up an 
“gument. The colophon of the poem reads 
Jacobus primus scotorum rex IUustrissimus, 
éractly in the same way as other poems in the 
same book are finished, ¢.g., quod Galfride 
Wcere. A more accurate theory would be 





that, as the title of the m refers to James 
** callit ye first,” it must have been transcribed 
after James II. came to the throne in 1437; 
but then no one has ever suggested that the 
sae is in the we of James I. Prof. 
keat points out that ‘The Court of Love,’ 
from which, Mr. Brown contends, numerous 
es were paraphrased in ‘The Kingis 
Quair,’ is a sixteenth century poem, while Mr. 
Brown supposes the MS. was written about 
1490. It is also a very peculiar theory that as 
‘The Court of Love’ is a more elaborate work 
than ‘The Kingis Quair,’ therefore it must be 
earlier. All experience points to quite an 
opposite conclusion. A. H. Mizar. 


Cambuslang, N.B., July 27, 1896. 

On June 3rd Prof. Skeat very courteously 
called my attention to Dr. J. Schick’s edition of 
Lydgate’s ‘Temple of Glas,’ which I have since 
had the opportunity of reading and collating 
with ‘The Court of Love’ and ‘The Kingis 
Quair.’ That it is the earliest of the three 
poems I see no reason to doubt. 

At this point, however, I would join issue 
with Prof. Skeat. His note to you raises three 
considerable questions. The first is what he 
calls ‘‘a very grave error in chronology ” oc- 
casioned by the assumption that ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ is largely copied from ‘The Court of 
Love’; the second relates to the date of ‘ The 
Court of Love’; the third is the relationship 
between ‘The Temple of Glas,’ ‘The Court of 
Love,’ and ‘The Kingis Quair.’ He answers 
the second question himself, and I am free to 
admit that if he is right about the date of ‘The 
Court of Love,’ then [ am in error in my chro- 
nology, and one of my arguments for the late 
date of ‘The Kingis Quair’ must suffer in con- 
sequence. But I would like to ask when he 
came to be of opinion that ‘The Court of Love’ 
is ‘‘a poem of the sixteenth century, of which 
the MS. copy is also of the sixteenth century.” 
In the ‘Works of Chaucer,’ vol. iv. p. 279 
(Bell’s edition, 1889), he refers to the Trinity 
College MS. R 3, 19, in which the poem is found, 
as “written about 1500”; while in his own 
edition (Clarendon Press, 1894), vol. i. p. 56, 
after noting two poems in the same MS., spe- 
cifically dated by the scribe as 1448 and 1463 
respectively, he adds: ‘‘I suppose most of the 
pieces are in a handwriting of a later date not 
far from 1500.” I always understood him to 
mean by these notes that the MS. was late 
fifteenth century. It certainly requires an un- 
common degree of expertness to determine, on 
the evidence of penmanship alone, whether a 
MS. belongs to the year 1448, 1463, or 1501. 
But before ‘The Court of Love’ can be set 
down as of the sixteenth century, it goes with- 
out saying that the grammar must be reckoned 
with. Are the many false infinitives and par- 
ticiples, the personal pronouns iche, &c., the 
particle ne, the verbal nam, nas, nis, and such 
like—are these genuine sixteenth century sur- 
vivals, or are they imitations of the archaic? 
If it be that, like ‘The Romaunt of the Rose’ 
(Fragment B), ‘Lancelot of the Lak,’ ‘ The 
Kingis Quair,’ ‘The Quare of Jelusy,’ and others 
—all demonstrably fifteenth century composi- 
tions—‘ The Court of Love’ is also written in 
‘*a purely artificial dialect such as was probably 
never spoken,” it seems likely that the criticism 
which reconciles it with that group of poems 
will, in the end, find favour with most critics. 
Dr. Schick, it is interesting to observe, con- 
fesses to being ‘‘sorely puzzled concerning the 
author and exact date ” of ‘ The Court of Love’ 
(Pref. cxxxi). Until Prof. Skeat shows reasons 
for his assertion that that poem belongs to the 
sixteenth century, I shall continue to look hope- 
fully for a solution of the puzzle, both as re- 
gards author and date, in the period between 
1440 and 1480. 

IT shall not attempt to discuss the question of 
relationship between ‘The eng of Glas,’ 
‘The Court of Love,’ and ‘The Kingis Quair.’ 





It is impossible to do so within reasonable 
compass. I think, however, it is clear from Dr. 
Schick’s excellent introduction and notes that 
had he not been relying implicitly on the intro- 
duction to ‘The Kingis Quair’ (Scottish Text 
Society edition), some of his difficulties con- 
cerning that poem would have disappeared. 
His criticism of it as a literary composition is 
the best I have met with anywhere. ‘‘ Two- 
thirds of the poetry of ‘ The Kingis Quair,’” he 
says, ‘‘ lie in King James himself, his person, his 
fate, his love, and his death” (Pref. cxlv) ; but 
when the romantic wooing at Windsor is proved 
by the records to be purely mythical, the note 
of ‘‘ personal interest’ becomes a very much 
diminished quantity. If lines like 196-208 of 
‘The Temple of Glas’ (vide Schick’s notes, 
. 85) be compared with ‘The Court of Love’ 
t 1095, &c.) and ‘The Kingis Quair’ (st. 89, 
&c.), it is not very difficult to trace evolution 
in the two last-mentioned poems. A line of 
Lydgate burgeons in ‘The Court of Love’ into 
a stanza, which, again, is found recast, chastened, 
polished, and pointed in ‘The Kingis Quair.’ 
The author of ‘ The Court of Love’ would have 
been dull indeed if, copying from ‘The Kingis 
Quair,’ he had failed to transfer, among other 
good things, the pawky allusion to the priests. 
But that was a finishing stroke by the author of 
‘The Kingis Quair,’ the best artist of the trio. 
The correlation, too, of many things peculiar to 
‘The Court of Love’ and ‘The Kingis Quair’ 
must be noted; and in supplement of ‘The 
Temple of Glas,’ a careful perusal of ‘The 
Quare of Jelusy ’—the least known of the poems 
which together make up the archaic group—may 
also be recommended. J. T. T. Brown. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mrs. Humppry Warp’s new novel, ‘Sir 
George Tressady,’ which is now running its 
course in the Century Magazine, will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder towards 
the end of September. 


Mrs. Frora Anna STEEL’s new novel, 
the scene of which is laid during the Indian 
Mutiny, will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann early this autumn. 


Messrs. Loneman & Oo. will shortly 
issue a new story by Edna Lyall entitled 
‘The Autobiography of a Truth,’ which 
will form a companion volume to her popular 
‘Autobiography of a Slander.’ The motif 
of the story is the recent trouble in Armenia, 
and though the characters depicted are, of 
course, fictitious, the stcry is founded on 
fact, and the sad incidents are far from 
being imaginary. 

We are glad to hear that Mrs. Colmore 
Dunn, the author of ‘Oliver Knox’ and 
other remarkable stories, is trying to forget 
her great bereavement in literary work. 
She will publish a volume of poems shortly, 
and in the autumn a story of hers will 
appear in Mr. Heinemann’s “ Pioneer 
Series.” 


Mr. James Bownen, late managing 
director of Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden, 
has taken premises at 10, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, where he will at once com- 
mence business as a publisher. His literary 
adviser will be Mr. Coulson Kernahan, who 
has for many years acted in that capacity to 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 


Art St. Paul’s Apposition on Wednesday 
last Mr. Walker announced that Mr. Howley 
Palmer, who has been prominent for many 
years as a representative of the Mercers’ 
Company on the board of governors, has 
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commissioned Mr. Hamo Thornycroft to 
execute a canopied statue of Dean Colet, of 
heroic size, for erection in front of the 
school. The company, moreover, have 
undertaken to build a swimming-bath for 
the boys. 


An historical work by Mr. M. Oppenheim, 
some portions of which have already ap- 

eared in the English Historical Review, will 
be published by Mr. John Lane in Sep- 
tember, under the title ‘A History of the 
Administration of the Royal Navy and of 
Merchant Shipping in Relation to the 
Navy.’ Other volumes are in preparation 
to bring the subject up to date, the first 
dealing only with the period 1509-1660. 
An introduction treats of the times prior to 
1509. The principal illustrations are hand- 
coloured facsimiles of two contemporary 
drawings which have not previously been 
reproduced. 


WE regret to have to chronicle the death 
of Miss Dickens, who survived her brother 
only two days.—The decease is also announced 
of Dr. Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, 
and author of ‘ Church Ballads.’ 


Mr. J. W. Witu1s Bunp has in course of 
preparation a work on ‘The Celtic Church 
of Wales,’ to be published before the close 
of the year. By the use of the comparative 
method in investigating the institutions of 
the Celts, the author aims at showing that 
their Church was nothing but the tribal 
system with a slight infusion into it of 
Christianity, and that, in consequence, it 
had very few points in common with the 
Latin Church, which subsequently super- 
seded it. 


Tue International Congress for Women’s 
Work will be held for the first time in 
Berlin, from the 19th till the 26th of Sep- 
tember. There will be lectures and discus- 
sions about the care and education of 
children, the higher education of girls and 
teachers, university and professional educa- 
tion, hygiene and cookery, working women 
and their wages, charities, social questions, 
the position of women in regard to the 
civil law, women in art, science, and litera- 
ture, &c. The chief secretary is Madame 
Lina Morgenstern (the editor of the Deutsche 
Hausfrauen - Zeitung), Berlin, Potsdamer- 
strasse, 92. 

Tart enterprising institution Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania, is about to issue a 
handbook which may eventually prove as 
useful to women students in this country as 
in the United States. It will contain infor- 
mation concerning the opportunities women 
have for study at all the European univer- 
sities, and in each case the facts have been 
obtained from headquarters. It will pro- 
bably tend to prove that the continental 
universities offer women far more liberal 
treatment than is at all suspected in this 
country. 

A CorrEsPoNDENT writes :— 

‘*The Roman Catholic Mission Press at 
Bangkok has just issued a second edition of 
Pallegoix’s ‘ Dictionarium Lingus Thai,’ under 
the title of ‘ Dictionnaire Siamois - Frangais- 
Anglais.’ The revision has been made by 
Monseigneur Vey, Bishop of Geraza, Vicar 
Apostolic of Siam. In its present shape the 
volume forms a strong quarto of 1165 pages, 
with a grammatical introduction of 69 pages. 
The alphabetical arrangement is the saine as in 





the former edition, and so is the transliteration. 
Neither can lay claim to scientific value, but it 
seems that they have both proved of practical 
use, and have thus been retained. A rough 
attempt at classification of the words has been 
made, inasmuch as the words of more frequent 
and daily occurrence have been marked with 
an asterisk. A great improvement can be 
noticed in the translation of terms of natural 
history, where in most cases the scientific names 
are given. The law terms are not complete, 
and their translation is rather defective. A 
scientific dictionary in which the derivation of 
words is given is still a desideratum, which, 
however, the Minister for Public Instruction 
has promised to supply. The present dictionary 
will be of great assistance to those who want to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the language. 
The price of the dictionary in Bangkok is 
Ticals 40.” 

WE were in error a fortnight ago in 
including Betton’s Trust Fund amongst the 
resources of the Welsh Central Board of 
Education. The scheme originally laid before 
Parliament was varied, in regard tothis fund, 
in accordance with an address to the Crown, 
carried in the House of Lords on the motion 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Miss Exten T. Masters has succeeded in 
raising the sum of 45/. on behalf of the 
aged author Mrs. Eliza Warren. Among 
the contributors are Sir Walter Besant, Mr. 
H. Bemrose, M.P., Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
schild, Dr. and Mrs. Parker, and Dr. Conan 
Doyle. Owing to Mrs. Warren’s increasing 
infirmities and physical weakness, further 
donations are needed, and will be duly 
acknowledged in the columns of the Author. 
Miss Masters undertakes no personal appeal 
whatever, and would caution contributors 
against anybody who calls to solicit dona- 
tions. All the business connected with the 
Eliza Warren Fund is being conducted 
through the post. Miss Masters’s address 
is No. 4, Mount Avenue, Ealing. 


THe Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return of Civil List Pensions for 
the year ended June, 1896 (1d.); Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, 
Appendix, Part X., MSS. of the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Vol. II., American Papers, 
(2s. 9d.); National Education, Ireland, 
Report of the Commissioners (4d.); and a 
Digest of certain Endowed Charities in the 
County of Lancaster (11d.). 








SCIENCE 
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The Scenery of Switzerland and the Causes to 
which it is Due. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Hap not this volume borne a well-known 

name we should have guessed it to be the 

production of one or more geological 
students who had read too many German 
text-books, and mixed their notes with such 
brief and simple extracts from the diary of 

a Swiss tour as the following sentences :— 
‘** The Saasthal, which joins that of Zermatt 

at Stalden, is also wonderfully beautiful. Saas 

Fee and Zermatt are, however, so different that 

they can hardly be compared.” 

No doubt the foreign works, the contents of 

which are more or less summarized in these 

pages, contain the most recent views of con- 
tinental geologists, and there is therefore 
much sound information scattered up and 
down them. Our complaint is that it is 





presented in a crude, disjointed, and un- 
attractive form, and with few traces of the 
general grasp, original observation, or even 
careful revision, to be expected from 
writer of Sir John Lubbock’s reputation, 

The very title of the book is a mistake, 
The boundaries of Switzerland are not even 
indicated on the map which accompanies it, 
When will geographers learn to abandon 
political divisions as a basis for physical 
treatises? The inclusion of the chain of 
Mont Blanc and of the Italian lakes wag 
almost inevitable, but it upsets statistics 
such as those regarding the extent of 
glaciers. On this point Sir John Lubbock 
is fairly bewildering. Heim and the 
Federal Survey give the number of Swiss 
glaciers as 471, and the amount of ground 
covered by them as 1,839 square kilométres, 
Sir John Lubbock gives the number of 
‘‘ glaciers in Switzerland”? as “ between 
1,500 and 2,000,” and their area as “about 
3,500 square kilometres’! He has appa- 
rently struck a rough mean between the 
alternative estimates given by Heim (pp. 49 
and 66) for the whole Alps. 

In place of plunging into controverted 
geological questions, let us follow Sir John 
Lubbock’s account of glacial phenomena, 
and observe how far he is from placing the 
facts before the student in a satisfactory 
manner. It is of course true that “the 
distance to which a glucier descends depends 
partly on the extent of the collecting ground, 
partly on the configuration of the surface.” 
But the statement might be made much 
more exact and complete. The level (not 
distance) to which a glacier descends is 
regulated mainly by its volume and velocity, 
and these depend on the size of its — 
basin, the amount of frozen stuff deposi 
there—either by direct snowfall or by 
avalanches from the upper slopes — the 
steepness and exposure of its channel, the 
extent to which the lower surface is pro- 
tected by solid débris, and the temperature 
of the region. 

Here is Sir John Lubbock’s account of 
a Bergschrund :— 


‘““The firn moves slowly downwards, and 
when its upper end terminates against a rock- 
wall, which, of course, retains its position, & 
deep gap is formed in spring, known as & 
Bergschrund, which widens during the summer 
and autumn, gradually fills up in winter, and 
reappears the next year.” 

It would be difficult to put the facts more 
obscurely. In reality, the chasm is form 

along the line where the firn or névé, moving 
downwards, splits from that adherent to the 
mountain vate It exists at all seasons, 
but its mouth is often choked in winter or 
spring by snowfalls or avalanches. ‘In 
the larger glaciers,” we read, ‘‘ most of the 
subglacial rivulets unite under the glacier. 

This is quite true, and the author might, 
perhaps, have found in the fact an ¢x- 
planation of a singular form of gorge—® 
clean-cut gash through rocky, ice- wor 
bosses, not uncommon in the Alps. Good 
specimens are found in the ground from 
which the Eiger and Lower Grindelwald 
Glaciers have recently retreated. The sub- 
glacial torrent cuts its bed, while the ice 


crawling overhead prevents this 
widened, and checks the process of general 
denudation. For glacial protection, % 


Prof. Heim has shown, is equivalent t 
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the relative cessation of valley formation. 
The ge of Trient, near Martigny, is 
probably an older specimen of the same 
combined effect of ice and water. Sir John 
Lubbock is at a loss to account for its depth 
compared to the channel of the neighbouring 
Salanfe (not Sallanches) stream. Surely a 
few minutes’ study of the map might have 
shown the cause of the difference. The 
ancient stream of the Trient must have 
carried the drainage not only of the eastern 

iers of the Buet and Mont Blanc groups, 
ge of the ice that crossed Les Montets 
from the Chamonix valley. We prefer the 
local and official French spelling Chamonix 
to the old literary form, which the English 
Telegraph Department and Sir John Lub- 
bock still cling to. 

The classes of avalanches and their causes 
are not very clearly distinguished. Nothing 
is said of the variety, no doubt compara- 
tively rare (of which the avalanches that 
have more than once ruined Randa are an 
example), which arises from the breaking 
off of the lower portion of a glacier. Surely 
the great fall of this kind from the Altels, 
which occurred last year, deserved men- 
tion. 

We can note only a few of the needful 
corrections in matters of detail. The Dents 
de Morcles may be geologically counter- 

of the Dent du Midi; but they are not 
part of the chain of Mont Blanc according 
to any ordinary mode of reckoning. And, if 
they were, that chain would be not “ thirty,” 
asis here correctly stated, but some fifty miles 
long. Combloux and its old moraines are 
on the left—not right—of the Arve valley. 
“Mayland ” should be Magland. “‘ A smaller 
ni from the Buet joins that of the 
e at Servoz.” The tense is wrong; it 
is untold centuries since any such junction 
took place. On p. 239 we are warned that 
“ falling stones constitute one of the greatest 
dangers of the Alps. Many couloirs cannot 
be ascended without much risk, and the 
ancient passage up Mont Blane, first dis- 
covered by Balmat, has been abandoned for 
another longer but safer route.” It is fall- 
ing iceblocks, not stones, which form the 
danger of this face of Mont Blanc. 

The following reference to the accident 
which led to the abandonment of the old 
route includes a curious miscalculation :— 

“The remains of Dr. Hamel’s guides, who 
age in a crevasse on the Grand Plateau 

ont Blanc) on 20th August, 1820, were found 
in1861 near the lower end of the Glacier des 
Boissons [sic], having moved 2,800 metres in 

-one years, or nearly at the rate of 70 
metres a year.” 
Incalculating the space travelled, the dif- 
ference in height has been alone taken into 
tecount. The lateral distance is about seven 
Kilométres, and the remains of the lost 
dimbers must have travelled over eight 

ométres, or nearly 200 métres a year. 

The “Mer de la Saxe” is a clumsy mis- 

t. The ‘chain of lakes” in the Upper 
ine is caused not by dams formed by 
streams, but by the rocky barriers 

tbove and below the Lake of St. Moritz. 
fteral streams have only divided in two 
places the upper lake. The “four lakes” 
m the Bernina Pass do not ‘often unite 
ito a single sheet.” If they did they 
Would drown Pontresina. The Black Lake 
Seight métres below the White, and all 


easeaaa 


that can possibly happen, owing to the ¢on- 
figuration of the ground, is for a little water 
to trickle at times over the usual watershed. 
Val Bevers is far from being “ almost in- 
accessible except at its entrance.” A par- 
ticularly broad and easy gap connects it 
with the pastures above Campfer. ‘The Lake 
of Orta does not owe .its northern exit to 
the moraines at its opposite end. Prof. 
yd attributes this feature to a porphyry 
yke. 

The bed of the Lake of Iseo is, accord- 
ing to Sir John Lubbock, in places 161 
métres below sea-level. Moraine dams, 
therefore, cannot have caused its existence, 
though they have probably added to its 
extent. The Siegfried Atlas rather than 
the Dufour is now the first authority in 
Swiss cartography. A physical map of the 
whole Alps can be found in more than one 
cheap modern atlas. Sir John Lubbock is 
wrong in fancying the student will have 
any difficulty in this respect. On p. 299 we 
have quoted ‘‘Saussure’s wise saying that 
‘Es giebt in den Alpen nichts Oonstantes als 
die Mannigfaltigkeit.’’’ Saussure did not 
write in German: he acquired the language 
in order to read Gruner’s ‘ Eisgebirge.’ 

To quote in its entirety p. 335 may, per- 
haps, give a fair idea of the expository 
method employed and the dislocation of 
facts throughout the volume :— 


‘* Fig. 104 shows the fine structure so charac- 
teristic of the Alpine massives. The junction 
of the Crystalline Schists and the Protogine is 
well seen at Angle [sic] on the edge of the Mer 
de Glace, above Montanvert. The schists’ be- 
come more Crystalline as we approach the 
Central Massif, and at the line of junction with 
the Protogine can hardly be distinguished from 
true Gneiss. The Felspar is generally white, 
sometimes rose. The Mica is white, brown, or 
black. The celebrated ‘Jardin’ is an island of 
rock in the Glacier du [sic} Taléfre. In the centre 
of the Plan des Dames on the Col du Bon 
Homme is a cairn on which it is the custom for 
every passer-by to place a stone, as is done at 
Jerusalem on the so-called Tomb of Absalom 
and in so many other places. As usual in the 
Alps the drop on the south side is more abrupt 
than that on the north, and the transverse 
valleys are consequently shorter. In fact, the 
mountains form a grand and almost continuous 
wall from Mont Blanc to the Aiguilles d’Ar- 
gentiére. There are only two or three passes, 
and those very lofty. The Col de [sic] Géant 
is that most frequently used.” 

If Sir John Lubbock calls the trenches of 
the Mer de Glace and the Argentiére Glacier 
transverse valleys, he should not forget the 
greater trench of the Italian Miage Glacier. 
The wall extends not from Mont Blanc to 
the Aiguilles d’Argentiére, but from Mont 
Tondu to the Pointe d’Orny, and the passes 
are not passes in any strict orographical 
sense of the word, but points at which 
climbers traverse lofty ridges. 

The book is abundantly supplied with 
useful geological sections and profiles. In 
those conveyed from abroad, terms such as 
‘‘ See-Gebirge ”—Lake Mountains—should 
not have been left in German. English 
feet and métres are both used. The map 
is a faint transcript, in which many im- 
portant names are hardly legible, while in 
the northern half only others, some quite 
unimportant, have been strengthened. There 
is a list of authorities—many without dates 
—referred to in the text, from which Bordier 





and De Luc are omitted ; but no index! 


The volume was wanted and is well in- 
tended. But it has neither Tyndall’s viva- 
city nor Prof. Bonney’s thoroughness, and 
it needs careful revision, if not rewriting, 
before it can be recommended to students 
or travellers. 








Science Gossiy. 


Autres pays autres meus. The University 
Circular of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, states that ‘‘the medical department is 
open to women; the other departments are 
not.” This is the converse of the rule observed 
in most of the British universities, 


THE next volume of ‘‘ Newnes’s Shilling 
Library of Useful Stories” will be ‘ The Story 
of Animal Life,’ by Miss Lindsay, of Girton 
College, author of a highly useful ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Zoology.’ The illustrations are 
by Miss E. C. Abbott, late Bathurst Scholar at 
Newnham College. Both ladies are known-as 
contributors to the literature of original research 
in animal morphology, and both were at one 
time pupils of Dr. H. Gadow, Lecturer on Ver- 
tebrate Morphology at Cambridge. 


British tourists may like to know. that 
several of the Swiss scientific societies will 
hold sessions in Zurich during the first week of 
August, on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 
from the 2nd to the 5th of the month, The 
Entomologische Gesellschaft is to meet on 
August 2nd; the Botanische on August 4th 
when arrangements will be made for a botanical 
excursion to Einsiedeln and on the Glarner 
Alps ; the Geologische on the same day, when 
a geological excursion will be made through 
the Siblthal and Waggithal, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. A. Heim. Amongst the four 
lectures to be given at the general meeting 
of the Naturalists on the 5th, one will be by 
Prof. Schriter, of. Zurich, on ‘The Flora of the 
Swiss Lakes’; another by Prof. H. Dufour, of 
Lausanne, on ‘ La Radiation Solaire en Suisse.’ 


TuHata total eclipse of the sun will take place 
on the 9th inst. is known to all. The Norse 
King. took a large cargo of astronomers’6n 
board last Saturday, proceeding to Vads6 in ‘the 
Varanger Fiord, Norwegian Lapland; we cor- 
dially wish them a clear sky at the critical time 
of totality, it being certain that, if thus favoured, 
they will obtain some very valuable observa- 
tions. Those who have gone to Japan, where 
the obscuration will last nearly a minute 
longer, started some time ago, and most of them 
are now at the scene of operations. Two 
annular eclipses of the sun will take place: next 
year, but there will be no total one until 
January 22nd, 1898, which will be: best seen in 
India. A partial eclipse of the moon will occur on 
the morning of the 23rd inst., but at Greenwich 
the moon will set (at 4" 58") twenty-six minutes 
before the first contact with the shadow takes 
place, and the eclipse (the magnitude of which 
will not exceed 0°75 of the moon’s diameter) 
will be best seen in America. The planet 
Mercury will not be visible this month, unless 
for a very short time after sunset about the end 
of it. Venus is an evening star, but sets less 
than an hour after sunset throughout the month ; 
she is in the constellation Leo, and. will be 
very near the bright star Regulus on the 10th. 
Mars is increasing in brightness, and rises about 
11 o'clock in the evening, earlier each night ; 
he is passing through Taurus, and will be near 
the Pleiades in the second week of the month: 
Jupiter will be in conjunction with the sun on 
the morning of the 12th. Saturn is: still in 
Libra, ‘and visible in the evening in the south- 
western part of the sky, setting by the end of 
the month soon after 9 o’clock. 
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FINE ARTS 


Drawings by S. Botticelli for Dante’s ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’ With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. Lippmann. (Lawrence & 
Bullen.)—Dr. Lippmann’s masterly essay which 
precedes the delicate reproductions of Botti- 
celli’s beautiful designs, which kind Fortune has 
preserved through the risks of four centuries, is 
exactly what every lover of the artist and of 
Dante would desire. It furnishes an admirable 
digest of all that is known about the painter, 
and a criticism of his more important works ; 
and it is not the less useful because it is compact 
and brief, and accompanied by shrewd remarks 
on the inspiration and motives, poetical as well 
as social and personal, to which the designs 
themselves owe not only their existence, but 
their peculiarities, their merits, and even their 
defects. The last are, we are bound to add, by 
no means less important than the learned com- 
mentator imagines ; but this is a point we need 
not labour in, the present connexion. What 
may be called their bibliography is for the first 
time set forth in these pages, and is a distinctly 
sn contribution to the history of Botticelli, 

is work, and that cultus of Dante’s masterpiece 
which is characteristic of the present day as 
well as of Botticelli’s. Not he only, but 
numerous other artists of his epoch and nation 
devoted their powers to the illustration of the 
‘Comedy.’ Of these designs more than one series 
is still extant, and they comprise some of the 
dullest performances for which the reed pen, 
the silverpoint, or the pencil is responsible. 
None now in existence is, so far as its beauty, 
variety, and energy go, fit to be compared with 
the Botticelli drawings, and the artist’s ad- 
mirers should be grateful to the taste, skill, 
and enterprise of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. 
We say ‘‘now in existence” advisedly, because 
no less a designer than Michael Angelo himself 
—of all men, perhaps, the fittest for such a task 
—enriched the margins of his printed copy of 
the ‘Comedy ’ with a number of designs in out- 
line drawn with a pen in ink. In this respect 
they must have been not unlike the delicate but 
firm originals of the prints before us—that is, 
finely touched in outlines only—but probably 
by no means so refined, elaborate, and finished 
as these exact and minute drawings in silver- 
point upon eighty-eight sheets of parchment, 
eighty-five of which are illustrated, and average 
about 12in. by14in. Those which Michael Angelo 
made’ ate known to have been much more 
numerous, if not so large. They were in the 
possession of A. Montauti, a Florentine sculptor 
who died in 1740; he sent them by sea to 
Civita Vecchia, and the ship was wrecked off 
that port. Even the Botticelli series has not 
escaped injury ; for eight of the first nineteen 
cantos of the ‘Inferno’ compositions are 
missing. In a considerable part of them it is 
evident that, as Dr. Lippmann perspicaciously 
explains, Botticelli himself began to add washes 
of body colour to his outlines, and thus, of 
course, entirely changed their character ; other- 
wise it is manifest that, over the silverpoint 
work, they were—doubtless with a crowquill— 
finished in black or brown ink. The copies 
are, with one exception, half the size of the 
originals, and, although we wish they had been 
larger, it is right to say that—except as regards 
the more complex and crowded compositions, 
which are, however, those upon which the artist 
lavished his best powers—they are quite large 
enough to illustrate his intention, to attest the 
care he exercised while drawing them upon the 


vellum, and to show how beautiful a draughts- - 


man he could be upon occasions which suited his 
genius. The quaintness and sweetness, and also 
a certain directness, obvious in all the choicer 
works of Botticelli, and even in some of his por- 
traits of persons who were not beautiful, are 
easily to be recognized in the simpler as well as 
in the more complex of the drawings before us. 





As to the crowded examples, where scores of 
little figures meet in small spaces, it is, we 
think, a great pity Dr. Lippmann could not 
furnish portions of the complex designs of the 
same size as their originals, or even, let us say, 
larger, so as to illustrate the enormous pains 
Botticelli took both as a designer and draughts- 
man; and had this been done it would have 
been easier than at present to enter into the 
spirit, vigour, and resources employed upon 
such compositions as the ‘ Diagram of the In- 
ferno,’ which, designed like an inverted cone 
and in diminishing stages, literally, but by no 
means for the first time, gave form to Dante’s 
idea (which belonged to his epoch as well as 
himself) of those nether regions. The published 
engravings of the 1481 version of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
copied here with copious explanations from 
the pen of Dr. Lippmann, do indeed effect 
something towards supplying all we can desire 
in the respect in question. They serve to 
prove that the designs in Landino’s illustrated 
edition of the ‘Inferno,’ that of 1481, and the 
drawings now at Berlin and Paris are in the 
closest relationship. Vasari said, on what 
authority we know not, that Baccio Baldini 
engraved Landino’s plates, a statement which, 
as Dr. Lippmann truly says, the inferior 
technique of the engravings goes very far to 
contradict. Whoever the engraver was, it is 
manifest to trained eyes that, while he must 
have had Botticelli’s drawings before him, he 
took even greater liberties with them than 
was customary with all the old engravers, and 
with worse results. It is equally manifest 
that he was a wooden creature, not dull 
enough to be a slavish copyist, and not sym- 
pathetic enough to appreciate the finer points 
of the works he mauled. To his backslidings 
and stupidity we think the apologies on p. 21 
of this volume are by a great deal too in- 
dulgent. What Dr. Lippmann, who is always 
forbearing, calls the ‘‘free copies” of the 

lates of 1481, which were published ten years 
ater at Venice, adhered with still less fidelity 
to Botticelli. The remarks upon Federigo 
Zucchero’s drawings of Botticelli’s designs 
(1586-87) are acutely critical, About Flax- 
man’s purely classical and often noble designs 
illustrating the ‘Inferno’ Dr. Lippmann has 
nothing to say. He could not be expected to 
recognize the work of so excessively ‘‘ romantic ” 
and irregular a genius as Gustave Doré. 

The above - mentioned ‘Diagram of the 
Inferno’ is a sort of explanatory chart of Botti- 
celli’s series. It is strictly in keeping with the 
customs and taste of the artist’s time, and 
serves as a sort of key to the whole sequence of 
compositions which it introduces. There is no 
such key to the illustrations of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
@ numerous proportion of which reflect more 
closely the peculiarities of the painter. Stothard 
would have admired the grace and reverenced 
the virility (greater than he himself ever 
attained to) of the ‘Purgatorio’ series, and 
he would have revelled in the sweetness and 
subtle charm of the drawings which illustrate 
‘Tl Paradiso.’ Of all his illustrators Botticelli 
would have been the most welcome to the 
author of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ not only 
because of his nearness to the century in 
which it was produced, but on account of his 
peculiar merits. Among these none is wanting 
except what belongs to the fierce and pitiless 
spirit of the poet. In Sandro’s mind there was 
nothing analogous. 








THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT CANTERBURY. 

Tre Royal Archeological Institute has this 
year, for the third time in its history, chosen 
Canterbury as the place of its annual meeting. 
Although the last visit of the Institute was so 
comparatively recent as 1875, the popularity of 
the present one is fully shown by the fact that 
upwards of one hundred ladies and gentle- 





men have become members of the meeting of 
1896. The office of president of the meet; 
had been accepted by the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, but the unforeseen coincidence, at the last 
moment, of the date of the royal wedding and 
that of the opening of the Canterbury meetj 
unfortunately deprived the Institute of his 
Grace’s presence and promised address. 

The proceedings were opened on Wednesday 
July 22nd, by the formal reception of the 
Institute in the ancient Guildhall, where the 
Mayor of Canterbury, on behalf of the citizens, 
offered the members a hearty welcome. The 
President of the Institute, Lord Dillon, in 
returning thanks to the Mayor for his kind 
reception, referred to the enormous amount 
of progress in archseological research during 
the last twenty years as ample justifica. 
tion for the present visit of the Institute to 
such a place as Canterbury. The Bishop of 
Dover said he had been desired by the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury to express publicly what 
he had already done privately, his very deep 
regret at his inability to attend that day ; but 
with reference to the reason of his Grace's 
absence he was quite sure that none of those 
present was so completely immersed in old 
things to be unable to sympathize with the joys 
of the young, and that they wished the greatest 
blessings on the union which was that day being 
performed. The Bishop added that he was 
there as the representative not only of: the 
Archbishop, but also of the Dean of Canter. 
bury, who was that day fulfilling a long-standing 
engagement, which could not possibly be 
altered. He had, therefore, great pleasure in 
offering to the Institute a most hearty welcome 
on behalf of the Dean and Chapter. By the 
courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation the 
ancient maces and sword of state of Canterbury 
and the maces of the old borough of Fordwich 
were exhibited in the Guildhall as well as a 
number of the city seals. 

After luncheon the members assembled at the 
great gateway of St. Augustine’s College, where 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope pointed out its 
architectural features. On entering the college 
Mr. Hope gave a brief account of the history of 
the great Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which had for upwards of nine hun- 
dred years been established here, and pointed 
out the general disposition of the buildings, the 
remains of which he also indicated and de- 
scribed. Mr. Hope specially dwelt on one 
peculiarity of the monastery in its earliest 
days, that it possessed three churches stand- 
ing in line at the same time, viz., the monks’ 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, with the 
chapel of Our Lady to the east, but separated 
from it by the monks’ cemetery, and beyond 
that the chapel of St. Pancras. 

From St. Augustine’s the party proceeded 
to the chapel of St. Pancras, where Canon 
Routledge described the remains and indi- 
cated the discoveries made by him A 
part of the site by excavations. Mr. Hope 
said that from a comparison of its plan with 
those of the churches of Rochester (604), 
Lyminge (633), and Reculvers (c. 670), it was 
clear that St. Pancras was an early member 
of the same group of buildings, and not im- 
probably it had been built under the direction 
of Augustine himself, soon after his arrival here 
in 597. 

The members then walked on to St. Martin's 
Church, where Mr. Routledge again acted 5 
guide, and read a carefully prepared paper on 
the history of the building and the discoveries 
recently made in it by excavation and the removal 
of the comparatively modern plaster from the 
walls of the nave.- The latter operation 
revealed not only the apparently Roman con- 
struction of the walling, but also the existence 
of two original windows in the west wall and the 
traces of a lofty archway between them. Ex- 
cavations had also disclosed the foundations of 
a small chamber on the south side of the chureh, 
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—— 
ia the angle formed by the nave and chancel, of 
4 date contemporary with the very early work 
af the western part of the chancel. From the 
durch the party passed to the adjoining resi- 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mapleton Chapman, who 
itably provided tea, and afforded every 
ety for the inspection of their interesting 
Jacobean house. a, 
In the evening the Antiquarian Section was 
in the old chapel of St. Thomas in 
arsige by Prof. M‘Kenny Hughes, F.R.S., 
#.8.4., who took as the subject of his pre- 
sidential address the continuity of domestic life 
in Britain from the earliest times, as shown by 
the objects of every-day life which have been 
disinterred from time to time. 

The Rev. G. M. Livett followed with an 
address on the architectural history of St. 
Martin’s Church, Canterbury. Referring to the 
tradition quoted by Bede that there was on this 

a church dedicated in honour of St. Martin, 
which had been built while the Romans still 
dwelt in Britain, Mr. Livett said they must 
not overlook the fact thus stated, and the 
question to consider was, not whether St. 
Martin’s was Roman or Saxon, but whether any 
nucleus of a Roman church existed in the 

mt building. After reviewing the various 
iscoveries made by Mr. Routledge, Mr. Livett 
showed, by reference to plans and drawings, that 
the oldest part of the church, in his opinion, 
was the western half of the chancel, which not 
contained an inserted doorway of very 
early Saxon date, but had apparently termi- 
nated in an apse and been attached to a nave 
of the same width, the foundations of which 
had been lately found under the floor of the 
mt nave. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which Prof. Hughes, Prof. Clarke, Mr. 
Micklethwaite, Mr. Hope, Sir H. Howorth, and 
others took part, resulting in the prolongation 
of the meeting to a somewhat late hour. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that if the 
case for the existence of Roman work at 
St. Martin’s had not been fully proved, the 
recent discoveries made in the church had, at 
any rate, furnished matter for an entirely new 
consideration of the question. 

On Thursday morning over ninety members 
assembled at the Fountain Hotel, whence they 
were conveyed in brakes to the picturesque 
village of Fordwich, anciently a borough and 
an appendage of the Cinque Ports. Here, 
under the direction of the Rev. C. E. Wood- 
ruff, an inspection was made of the town hall, 
a curious little two-storied building of timber 
of fifteenth century date, with the chief room on 
the first floor. Here are preserved the old bar, 
the ducking stool, a pair of old drums, and 
a very ancient-looking hutch. In the corner 
is a remarkably incommodious ‘‘jury room,” 
and underneath it, on the ground floor, 
the lock-up or prison. The building 
is now in the hands of the Town Trust, 
who have before them a scheme for its 
repair. We are glad to hear that the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
watching the case, and has promised or sub- 
mitted a report as to the way in which the work 
should be done. A move was next made to the 
church, where Mr. Woodruff again acted as 
guide. The building:is one of considerable 
interest, and consists of a Norman nave and 
chancel, a slightly later north aisle, with south 
orch and west tower. The font is a good 

orman one, and in the Decorated windows of 
the Rave are some beautiful fragments of old 
glazing. But the most remarkable feature is a 

orman monumental stone of the ‘ hog-back ” 
type, with arcaded side, and coped top with 
overlapping scales ; it appears to be of early 
twelfth century date. 

The journey was thence resumed to Reculver, 
where, after luncheon, Mr. George E. Fox de- 
livered an address on the history of the Roman 
station. He pointed out that from its position there 
could be little doubt that the fortress was built 





to command the northern end of the channel 
that once severed the Isle of Thanet from the 
mainland. The camp was square in form, with 
rounded angles, a feature indicative of an early 
date, but its northern half had been destroyed 
by the encroachment of the sea. The position 
of the gates was doubtful, but the extent of 
the walls was easily traceable by the existing 
remains, which were afterwards perambulated, 
under Mr. Fox’s guidance. Mr. Micklethwaite 
briefly referred to the remains of the desecrated 
parish church, which stands on about the 
original centre of the camp, but now on the 
edge of a cliff, strongly guarded by break- 
waters to ensure the preservation of the towers 
as Trinity House landmarks. Its oldest por- 
tions were, he said, built in the Roman manner, 
but they were not of Roman date, as some had 
thought, and it was clear from the plan that the 
church was of Saxon origin, and probably that 
built by ‘‘ Bassa the mass-priest ” shortly after 
the gift of the site to him by Ethelbert in 669. 
Re-entering the carriages, the party next pro- 
ceeded to Herne, where the vicar, the Rev. 
J. R. Buchanan, received them in the church, 
and pointed out the chief features of interest. 
The building has unluckily been thoroughly 
‘* restored,” and the only architectural features 
of interest are its fine Decorated tower, to the 
west of the north aisle, and the somewhat later 
arcades of the nave. The font is a beautiful 
and rich example, which can be dated by the 
arms of Henry IV. and Archbishop Arundel as 
having been carved between 1405 and 1413. 
There is also a good, but mutilated late screen 
across the north aisle, and on the floor a number 
of well-known brasses. The stallwork and 
misericords in the chancel also deserve notice. 

In the evening Prof. E. C. Clark de- 
livered his opening address as President 
of the Historical Section on the repopulariza- 
tion of history. Mr. F. W. Cross followed 
with an interesting paper on the early minute- 
books of the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury. From the burnt fragments of these 
volumes, covering the period from 1561 to 
1628, Mr. Cross had succeeded in recovering 
by patient labour a large number of curious and 
amusing entries, referring to such diverse sub- 
jects as the management of the estates and 
expenditure of the revenues, the exercise of 
hospitality, the share of the chapter in the 
national defence, the sale of their landed pro- 
perty and other means of ‘raising the wind,” 
the Dean’s country and other houses, the main- 
tenance of discipline, and the courtesy extended 
to the Walloon refugees. They did not, Mr. 
Cross showed, arrive in Canterbury until 1575, 
and at first worshipped in St. Elphege’s Church ; 
but afterwards part of the crypt of the cathedral 
church was assigned to them (as it is still to 
their descendants) as a place of worship. The 
Dean of Canterbury said he should be most glad 
to assist as far as he could in carrying outa 
suggestion of Mr. Cross that these interesting 
minute-books should be transcribed as far as 
they could be for the use of students, and so 
save reference to the decayed and burnt frag- 
ments of the originals. 

Friday was devoted to an excursion to Dover. 
Owing to the fact that the London, Chatham, 
and Dover train started forty minutes late, the 
carefully planned arrangements were somewhat 
upset, and the dislocation was made worse 
through the Vicar of St. Mary’s making a wrong 
entry in his diary of the time of arrival at his 
church. However, all came right in the end 
without any important omission. The party 
on arrival at Dover proceeded to St. Mary’s, 
only to find that a service was about to com- 
mence. A move was accordingly made for the 
Town Hall, where the Mayor cordially wel- 
comed the Institute, and Mr. E. W. Knocker, 
the Town Clerk, recapitulated the history of the 
ancient Maison Dieu on the site of the present 
buildings. Little of it, however, remains except a 
tower next the street and some arches between 





the two halls. For the edification of the party 
the mace, moot-horn, and civic plate were 
exhibited and described by Mr. Knocker. 
A return was then made to St. Mary’s 
Church, where the _ vicar, Prebendary 
Palmes, described the building. With the 
exception of the Norman west tower and the 
Norman arches of the west part of the nave, 
the church is outwardly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A prettily moulded Early English window 
survives on the south side of the chancel. The 
remains of the old Benedictine Priory of St. 
Martin, now preserved within the grounds of 
Dover College, were next visited. Here Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope pointed out the Decorated 
gatehouse, the Norman guesthouse (now the 
college chapel) on the north side of the great 
court, and the ruins of a barn behind it. The 
site of the church was also indicated, and 
the remains of the western range of build- 
ings explained. Of the claustral buildings 
only the frater remains intact. It isa fine and 
lofty late Norman hall, 100 ft. long, with wall 
arcades, alternately pierced at the sides for 
windows, and at the east end traces of a large 
contemporary painting of the Last Supper. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to the 
Castle, where Mr. Emanuel Green pointed 
out and described the chief features of in- 
terest. Mr. Micklethwaite also offered some 
remarks upon the church of St. Mary, which 
he contended was, on the strong evidence 
of its plan alone, of late Saxon date, 
just anterior to the Conquest, though built of 
old Roman material. The Roman pharos, or 
lighthouse, to the west of it, had, he thought, 
been preserved through being used as a bell 
tower to the church, with which it had once been 
connected. In the evening papers were read 
by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, President of the 
Anthropological Institute, on Kent in rela- 
tion to the ethnographic survey, and by Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, on some Saxon churches. 
Owing to a late start and the length of the 
second paper, the proceedings were of a some- 
what protracted character, and finally, by 
arrangement, Mr. Micklethwaite left part un- 
read, to be continued on the following evening. 
The paper was one of great importance, a 
though professedly a somewhat tentative one, 
attempted to show that the different churches of 
known Saxon date could be arranged in groups 
according to their plans. 

The first item on Saturday morning was the 
annual business meeting of the Institute, which 
was held, for members only, in the Eastbridge 
Hospital. The reports of the Council and Trea- 
surer were read, showing that both the general 
and financial conditions of the Institute were 
satisfactory, and a number of new members were 
elected. The retiring members of Council were 
also re-elected. The choice of the place of next 
year’s meeting was left to the Council. 

Prof. Tocilesco, of Bucharest, then delivered 
an address, in French, on a mausoleum erected 
by Trajan at Adamclissi, in the Dobrudja, to the 
memory of a number of Dacian soldiers who fell 
in battle. The same fight is also shown in the 
sculptures on the Trajan column at Rome. Mr. 
G. E. Fox followed next with an important 
paper on the Roman fortresses of Kent. By 
the aid of large comparative plans the lecturer 
showed that, from the increasing thickness of 
their walls and the absence or existence of 
towers, it was quite clear that Reculver was the 
oldest, with thin walls and no towers ; Lympne 
was the latest, with thick walls and external 
towers of some projection ; while Richborough 
had walls of intermediate thickness and rudi- 
mentary towers that were little better than 
strips attached to the walls, and so formed a 
transitional example between Reculver and 
Lympne. The square shape of Reculver and 
the oblong of Richborough were also, Mr. Fox 
pointed out, evidences of difference of date. He 
also urged that the positions of Reculver and 
Richborough were dictated by their function 
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as fortresses guarding the two ends of the strait 
between Thanet and the mainland, and he 
further referred to the possibility of signalling 
being carried out between them. There could, 
h thought, be little doubt that the famous 
concrete platform at Richborough was built to 
support a lighthouse and signalling tower of 
wood with a cruciform core of masonry. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. Hope said he 
had carefully examined, in company with Prof. 
Clark, Mr. Livett, and Mr. Minet, the Dover 
tower, and there could be little doubt, from the 
different positions of the windows, that it had 
originally contained a wooden staging, which 
included stairs following the direction of the 
walls. Had this projected above the top of the 
tower it was not improbable that signals could 
have been exchanged with the Richborough 
tower and transmitted southwards to the 
second Dover tower, and thence perhaps to 
Lympne. The further inspection of the city of 
Canterbury was also proceeded with under the 
direction of Canon Scott Robertson, who first 
moa out the interesting remains of the East- 

ridge Hospital itself, and then conducted the 
party to the church of St. Alphege. 

After lunch excursions were made to Chart- 
ham Church and to Chilham Church and Castle. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curist1z, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 25th ult. the following pictures: J. L. 
Géréme, The Call to Prayer, 1991. T. S. Cooper, 
The Coming Storm, a landscape with cattle and 
sheep, 1867. P. Graham, Ruins of other Times, 
3151. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 28th ult. 
the following engravings: The Interior and the 
Exterior of Burgos Cathedral, by A. H. Haig, 321. 
AfterSirE. Landseer, TheStagat Bay, by T. Land- 
seer, 54]:; another, 42/.; Night, and Morning, by 
T. Landseer, 311.; Hunters at Grass, by C. G. 
Lewis, 351. The Meltonian, or the Pleasures 
of the Chase Developed, a set of thirty coloured 
plates, with dedication and frontispiece, 501. 
After Sir J. Reynolds, Miss Mary Palmer, by 
W. Doughty, 73/. 

Besides various engravings and pictures by, 
or ascribed to, Scott, Marieschi, G. Vincent, 
Lord Leighton, Hogarth, Linnell, and other 
well-known painters, Messrs. Foster sold on the 
29th ult. ‘A Woody Landscape,’ by Stark, for 
1831. 15s. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Te Print Room of the British Museum 
has been exceptionally fortunate in obtaining 
at the sale of Lord Warwick’s collection an ex- 
tremely important drawing in Italian chalk, 
by Michael Angelo, a Pieta, including four 
figures of spectators grouped behind those of 
Christ and His mother, and looking at the 
corpse, which lies supine on the knees of the 
Virgin, and is partly supported at the shoulders 
by the arm of one of these spectators. The 
example is not only of unquestionable authen- 
ticity (which cannot be said for half the drawings 
bearing Buonarroti’s name), but of his best 

riod, and so free from extravagances of any 

ind that the morbidezza of the corpse, which 
is the most highly finished of the group, is 
most learned, delicate, and faithful to nature. 
Indeed, nothing could be truer than the figure’s 
anatomy in general, and in particular that of 
the shoulders and torso. On the back of the 
ae is a rather rough and badly proportioned 
rawing in red chalk, ascribed to Michael Angelo, 
of a nude male figure which Mr. Colvin has 
recognized as that of one of the slaves intro- 
duced in the monument of Julius II. The 
Museum has also obtained a charming 
anonymous portrait—drawn in red and black 
chalks—of a lady wearing a large hat and 
feathers. Her expression is full of character 
and vivacity. It is to an unusual degree 


finished, crisp, and firm, By the same hand is a 








still more firm and spontaneous drawing in three 
chalks, being a portrait of the charming Mrs. 
Hoppner, wearing a very large hat, having her 
hands in her lap. The Print Room has also 
acquired a capital drawing (in black and red 
chalks, and at three-quarters life-size) of the head 
of a young man, having his hair dressed in the 
military mode of Reynolds’s time, and ascribed, 
it is possible correctly, to Reynolds. Of very 
great importance and interest is a volume, 
which belonged to Horace Walpole (who pro- 
bably bought it of Mrs. Hogarth during 
her impecunious period), Mr. Gye, and 
Mr. E. Cheney _ successively, containing 
Hogarth’s own designs—made in indian ink 
and chalked at their backs for tracing—of the 
series of twelve famous prints which the painter 
himself engraved and entitled ‘Industry and 
Idleness.’ There is no drawing for plate xii. 
Many of these originals are much finer, more 
in keeping and spontaneous, than the impres- 
sions of Hogarth’s transcripts from them upon 
copper. There are also three first versions of 
as many designs, varying in several respects from 
those in the nearly complete series. Of plate ii. 
the design differs from the published version 
in various respects. There are modifications, 
generally due to an afterthought, and generally 
improvements; for instance, the figure of the par- 
son is indicated, but not completed. Of plate ix. 
the design comprises some most important 
variations from the print. Along with these 
works there was secured a bright and fresh set of 
the published plates in the first state (see B.M. 
Satirical Prints, Nos. 2896-3004). Scarcely 
less interesting than the designs for the pub- 
lished plates are two more drawings by Hogarth 
which were manifestly intended for the series, 
and would have made up the number to fourteen, 
but, so far as we know, were never carried further. 
One of these unpublished subjects gives a view 
of a butcher’s or cook’s shop, over the door of 
which is written ‘* Roast and boiled,” and above 
the show-board hang some pieces of meat. 
In the cellar beneath the shop a cobbler 
apparently carried on his ‘* Art and Craft,” and 
we see this worthy hurriedly emerging from 
his den because of the disturbance overhead, 
which is caused by the passionate embraces 
of a young man and an old woman. Evi- 
dently the former is Thomas Idle, re- 
turned from transportation ; the latter, his 
mother, whom we last saw with him in the boat 
at the moment it was being rowed past Cuckold’s 
Point on the Thames. This design would, had it 
been engraved and published, have foundits place 
between plates v. and vi., or plates vi. and vii. 
The second unpublished design appears to us to 
represent the suppressed incident of an appeal 
to the Industrious Apprentice, Mr. Goodchild, 
after he had attained the reward of his virtues, 
and become an alderman or Lord Mayor of 
London. A woman, undoubtedly Mrs. Idle, 
has been passionately addressing this dignitary, 
who, seated on our right, closely resembles the 
alderman in the published plate x. With very 
evident emotion this gentleman is handing to a 
man who has accompanied the woman (probably 
he is her husband) a paper, which we suppose 
to be either a warrant for the arrest of T. Idle, 
or, if the incident came later than that of 
plate x., an order to ensure some mitigation of 
that scoundrel’s punishment. The publication 
lines of the plates are, ‘‘ Design’d and En- 
grav’'d by Wm. Hogarth. Publish’d according 
to Act of Parliament, Septr. 30, 1747.” 

At Messrs. Shepherd’s gallery, King Street, 
St. James’s, may be seen Robert B. Martineau’s 
very fine and original picture ‘The Last Day 
in the Old Home,’ of which a good photograph 
has been published, and which was the only 
picture in the Great Exhibition, 1862, that had 
not been previously exhibited. At the Con- 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street, a number of 
‘*startling pictures” from the Salon and the 
gallery in the Champ de Mars, Paris, have been 
collected. 


Tue fourth exhibition of the Photooranhia 
Salon will be held at the Dudley Gallery a 
September 24th to November 7th. The receiving 
day will be Monday, September 14th. “SENS 


Ear Srencer has offered a site at St. Albans 
for the proposed county museum for Hertford. 
shire. Active steps will be at once taken to 
erect and endow a suitable building. 


THE decease is announced, at the age of sixty. 
five, of M. Adolphe Guillon, known by his land. 
scapes of the neighbourhood of Vezelay. He 
gained a Medal in 1867, a Second-Class Medal in 
1880, and a Bronze Medal at the Exhibition of 
1889. He was honourably distinguished by his 
efforts to preserve the ancient buildings of France 
from restoration. 


A scHEME has been started for erecting a 
students’ hostel in the grounds of the British 
School at Athens, for which the Committee wish 
to raise a special building fund of not less than 
1,2007. It is felt both by the Committee ang 
the Director that this scheme is of vital im. 
portance as facilitating co-operation among the 
students and that mutual intercourse which is 
a valuable feature in academic life at home, 
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THE WEEK. 


Royat Opera, Covent GARDEN.—‘ Don Giovanni.’ The 
Close of the Season. Arrangements for Next Season. 


Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ revived at 
Covent Garden on Thursday last week, was 
the final addition to the repertory of the 
present season. It had been intended also 
to produce ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Il Flauto Magico’; 
but this was ultimately found impractic- 
able. Even ‘Don Giovanni’ was presented 
with almost an entirely new cast. Miss 
Margaret Macintyre, it is true, had already 
made her mark in London as Donna Elvira, 
and she is beyond question the finest ex- 
— of this once neglected, though really 

ighly important character we have had since 
the days of Madame Christine Nilsson. But 
Signor Ancona the Don Giovanni, Madame 
Albani the Donna Anna, and Miss Margaret 
Reid the Zerlina had, it seems, never before 
played those parts on any stage. That a 
character so admirably suited to her as 
Donna Anna has so long escaped the 
Canadian prima donna must be a matter for 
surprise. Her impersonation was, indeed, 
a really magnificent piece of acting, while, 
making due allowances for the fatigue of 
voice inevitable at the end of a long and 
arduous season, she sang Mozart’s music 
like a thorough artist. Miss Reid was 
rather overweighted as Zerlina, although 
she very properly avoided the common mis 
take of making Masetto’s sweetheart a fine 
lady. Signor Ancona was a somewhat 
ponderous representative of the Don; while 
although Signor Pini-Corsi played Leporello 
in his lightest vein, the music needed 4 
heavier voice, the more particularly as 
Masetto was now assigned to a tenor, Signor 
Rinaldini, and the only basso in the cast 
was Signor Arimondi, the Commandant. 
Signor Cremonini, on the other hand, won 
a legitimate success as Don Ottavio, and 
his rendering of “Il mio tesoro” was, 
perhaps, the best thing he has done this 
year. ; 
The opera season ended on Tuesday with 
a performance of ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ M. 
Alvarez and Madame Melba playing the 
chief parts. During the past summer n0 





fewer than twenty- operas have been 
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? untead —in fact, all the works, save 
*Attaque du Moulin,’ ‘Figaro,’ and ‘Il 





Magico,’ which were promised in 


he list issued at the beginning of the 


geson a8 that from which the year’s reper- 
would be selected. The number of repre- 
Setions given of each work may, perhaps, 
be less indicative of the favour accorded 
jo the music than of the attractiveness of 
the chief artists. ‘Roméo et Juliette,’ for 
aample, with M. Jean de Reszke and 
e Eames, and afterwards with M. 
Alvarez and Madame Melba, had eight per- 
formances; while, owing to the absence of 
Madame Calvé, that hitherto most popu- 
jar opera ‘Carmen’ reached only three and 
‘(avalleria Rusticana’ only two repre- 
gatations. ‘Faust’ came second on the 
list with six performances, followed by 
Wagner's operas, ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
‘Tannhauser’ (in French), and ‘ Lohengrin’ 
each being presented five times; and ‘Tristan 
wd Isolde,’ which, with the De Reszkes 
for the first time in the principal parts, was 
heard four times. ‘Aida’ and ‘ Hinsel 
md Gretel’ were performed three times; 
‘Die Walkiire,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
‘Martha,’ ‘Lucia,’ ‘ Mefistofele,’ ‘Manon,’ 
‘les Huguenots,’ ‘ Favorita,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
and ‘Don Giovanni’ were given twice; and 
‘Philémon’ and ‘ La Traviata’ once each. 

A few of the more opulent sub- 
«ribers to and supporters of the opera 
have formed themselves into a private 
limited liability company under the title 
df the Royal Opera Syndicate. When 
the sub-lease has been signed they will be 
joined by Mr. George Faber, the ground 
lessee, and thus the continuance of the opera 
—so far, at any rate, as next season is con- 
cmed—is assured. Mr. Maurice Grau, 
director of the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
New York, will be managing director here, 
md indeed the artists and repertory of the 
two enterprises will be almost identical. 
Mr. Forsyth, of course, will continue his 
duties as. acting manager, Signor Manci- 
nelli will be chief conductor, and among 
the artists who have either signed contracts 
or have fpeatens their support are the 
brothers De Reszke (who hope to appear in 
‘Siegfried? and ‘ Die Walkiire,’ both in the 
United States next winter and here in the 
summer), Madame Melba, M. Alvarez, 
Madame Eames, M. Plancon, and many 
thers. This syndicate will likewise have 
tights over the Harris copyright repertory, 
ad thus, apart from any ible novelties, 
ue opera next season will be upon prac- 
tically the same lines as during Sir Augus- 
us’s lifetime. Lady de Grey has taken 
‘ prominent part in the arrangements 
viich have proved so eminently successful, 
ind-Earl-de Grey and Mr. H. V. Higgins, 
both members of the syndicate, will repre- 
‘nt the subscribers. The season will open 
© May 10th, 1897. 








THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 


Twenty years have elapsed since Wagner's 
tilossal tetralogy ‘ Der Ring des paca F 
stved to inaugurate the theatre which had been 
tected under the master’s superintendence at 
ayreuth. Since the date of the original pro- 
duction the work has made more and more way 
vith musicians and art-lovers of every descrip- 

in spite of pessimistic predictions to the 
“ntrary, alike from admirers and calumniators. 








‘The Ring’ is now frequently performed, either 
in its entirety or in sections, in nearly all opera- 
houses throughout the civilized world. It is, 
therefore, surprising that the demand for tickets, 
at prices which will not bear comparison with 
those charged at ordinary theatres, has been so 
great at Bayreuth this year. Evidently the 
glamour of the Wagner Theatre as yet knows 
no abatement. Nor is it likely that it 
will, for only in the Franconian town 
can the later music dramas be witnessed 
under the conditions prescribed by the poet- 
composer. The first of the five cycles of * Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’ took place while the 
London musical season was yet in progress, and 
therefore could not receive much attention from 
cockneys. The second commenced last Sunday, 
and English musicians were strongly represented. 
Of the cast of 1876, Herr Vogl alone remained. 
The part of Loge is identified with the Munich 
tenor, and his voice is in surprisingly good pre- 
servation. The reproach frequently hurled 
against Teutonic artists, that although they 
declaim and act well, they cannot really sing, 
is sometiines well deserved, but it could 
scarcely be applied with justice to the present 
cast. The three Rhine daughters—Fraulein 
von Artner from Hamburg, Fraulein Résing 
from Chemnitz, and Fraulein Fremstad from 
Cologne—have pleasant, well-trained voices, 
and sang perfectly in tune. The only fault that 
could be found with Herr Perron, from Dresden, 
as Wotan was that he seemed too youthful for 
the part. The two giants, Fasolt and Fafner, 
had suitable representatives in Herr Wachter, 
from Dresden, and Herr Elmblad, from 
Breslau. Herr Friedrichs, from Bremen, was an 
admirable Alberich—perhaps the best exponent 
of the part of the gnome king we have ever wit- 
nessed. There isnoneed to speak of Frau Bremaas 
Fricka, nor of Frau Schumann-Heink, from Ham- 
burg, as Erda, for both artists are well known in 
London. But after all the moststriking feature of 
the present revival is the magnificence of the 
stage arrangements, far surpassing those of 1876. 
The opening scene in the bed of the Rhine is 
a marvel of mechanism, the movements of the 
maidens through the waters being perfectly 
natural and graceful. The final scene is very 
impressive, the rainbow being formed not of 

teboard or canvas, as in some theatres, but 
of reflected prismatic hues absolutely true to 
nature, the whole being a triumph of stage pic- 
torial art such as has rarely, if ever, been pre- 
viously witnessed. Of the remaining sections 


of the work, and of the abounding merits of the. 


orchestra, we shall speak next week. 








Musical Gossip. 

THE management of the Crystal Palace have 
resolved to commence the season of Saturday 
concerts somewhat earlier than usual, that is to 
say, on October 3rd. Thus twelve concerts will 
be given before Christmas, and the whole 
season will end by Easter. Among recent en- 

ements are those for the third concert of 

efior Sarasate, who has not played at Sydenham 

for thirteen years, and for the fourth of Mr. 
Eugene D’Albert. 

THE new electric organ built by Mr. Hope- 
Jones for Worcester Cathedral was opened on 
Tuesday by Dr. Peace, organist of Glasgow 
Cathedral. This organ will be used at the 
approaching musical festival. 

Tue Promenade Concert season at Queen’s 
Hall has definitely been arranged. It will open 
on August 29th, and will last six weeks, Mr. 
H. J. Wood again being conductor. 

At the meeting on Tuesday of the committee 
appointed to organize a memorial to Sir 
Augustus Harris a compromise was effected. 
The claims of both music and drama were 
recognized, and it was decided that the money 
should be divided between the Royal Society 
of Musicians and the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, 





after 10 per cent. of the amount had been 
deducted for a monument to be placed either 
over the popular manager’s grave in the ceme- 
tery, or in the opera-house.. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg have 
become patrons of the fund, which already 
amounts to over 400 guineas. 


‘Tae TELEPHONE Girt,’ which, after several 
performances in the provinces, was presented 
at the Theatre Metropole, Camberwell, on 
Monday, is a free adaptation of Serpette’s ‘ La 
Demoiselle du Téléphone.’ It is of the now 
popular species of musical farce, and, in accord- 
ance with custom in such cases, a good deal 
of the original music has been replaced by 
pieces from the pen of Mr. Glover, the well- 
known theatrical conductor. 


Tue honorary degree of Mus.Doc. has been 
conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
upon Mr. W. G. McNaught. The memorial 
was signed by Sir John Stainer, Sir George 
Grove, and other eminent musicians. Dr. 
McNaught, who was born in 1849, and was a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music, is now 
assistant inspector of music under the Educa- 
tion Department. He has taken a prominent 
part in the tonic sol-fa movement, and he is 
editor of Messrs. Novello’s School Music Review. 


THE degree of Mus.Doc.Cantuar. has also 
been granted to Mr. Daniel Joseph Wood, who 
has for twenty years been organist of Exeter 
Cathedral. Dr. Wood, who is about forty-five 
years of age, was originally a choirboy at 
Rochester Cathedral, where Joseph Maas the 
tenor and Prof. Bridge were also trained as 
boys, and his first post as organist at Holy 
Trinity, Chatham, dates back to 1864. After 
filling other posts, he was, in 1875, appointed 
organist of Chichester Cathedral, and in the fol- 
lowing year organist at Exeter Cathedral. He 
is also conductor of the Western Counties’ 
Musical Association, and is Teacher of Harmony 
at the Exeter University Extension College. 
He is one of the editors of the ‘Hymnal Com- 
panion.’ 


Mr. B. C. Warnwricut, recently deceased, 
one of the former students of the Guildhall 
School of Music, has bequeathed to that institu- 
tion the sum of 1,000/. to found a scholarship. 
The Libotton Memorial Prize founded by public 
subscription has been awarded this year for the 
first time, the winner being Mr. Hans Dressel. 
The Thomas Wingham Memorial Scholarship, 
also awarded for the first time, has been won by 
Miss Isabel Reynolds. 


Mr. Sims REEves, with his wife, sailed last 
Saturday by the Tantallon Castle for South 
Africa. According to his certificate of baptism 
(which differs from the various dates given in 
the musical dictionaries), Mr. Sims Reeves was 
born on September 26th, 1818. He will thus 
begin his seventy-ninth year as a vocalist in a 
far-off colony, an experience not vouchsafed to 
many eminent tenors. 


Ir is stated from Bayreuth that some further 
performances of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ 
will be given during the early autumn of 1897. 
‘ Parsifal,’ which this season does not form part 
of the repertory, will also then be revived. 


Ir was reported that the eminent tenor Signor 
Tamagno had resolved to leave the stage and 
settle down as a farmer. The intelligence is, 
however, premature, for the famous vocalist, who 
last winter sang at Monte Carlo, is now fulfil- 
ling an engagement in South America. 


HuMPERDINCK’s new opera ‘Die Konigs- 
kinder’ will be one of the earliest novelties 
to be produced during the coming season at 
Munich. 
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THE WEEK. 

Comepy.—‘ Love on Crutches,’ a Comedy in Three Acts, 
based on a Piece by Heinrich Stobitzer. By Augustin Daly. 

Or the many German pieces adapted by 
Mr. Augustin Daly in order to exhibit to 
advantage the comic gifts of Miss Ada 
Rehan, none serves its purpose better than 
this, which, after a longish interval, finds 
its way on to the English stage Flimsy it 
is to fragility, and its dialogue has no 
special merit. It tells, however, an agree- 
able and sympathetic if artificial story, and 
its intrigue is ingenious and well managed. 
Unlike most plays with no pretence to psy- 
chology, its story begins after marriage. 
Though but five months married, the hero 
and heroine are weary of each other. They 
have, as it were, wed on compulsion, and 
neither has been at the Ame m to inquire 
into the character of the other. While both 
accordingly are aglow with poetry, passion, 
imagination, and what not, they have found 
their ideals outside their domestic environ- 
ment. She has written anonymously to the 
unknown author of a novel by which she 
is thrilled to the core. He, the author, 
sae his incognito, has _ replied. 

armer and warmer has the corre- 
spondence grown. By a curious and 
amusing complication the hero has become 
jealous of himself. Ultimately the truth 
is revealed, but not until a pleasing, trivial 
play has run its full course. With this 
story an underplot no less stimulating is 
joined. The whole is capitally acted, and 
forms one of the most agreeable entertain- 
ments Mr. Daly has provided. Miss Ada 
Rehan plays the heroine in her brightest 
style, and displays every aspect of her 
curious but delightful art. On her the 
burden rests, and it is admirably supported. 
Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert are provided 
with fairly good parts, and Miss Sibyl Car- 
lisle is quite delightful as the confidante of 
the heroine. The whole goes with spirit, 
and is well received. 








From ‘The Bells’ to ‘King Arthur.’ By 
Clement Scott. (Macqueen.)— Mr. Clement 
Scott has hit upon a novel method of preserving 
and bringing within reach of the public a por- 
tion of the very numerous critical reports upon 
plays he has contributed during a quarter of a 
century to the Daily Telegraph and other London 
newspapers. From the bulk of these notices 
he has selected those which bear upon the 
Lyceum Theatre since that house sprang into 
popularity through the appearances or under the 
management of Sir Henry Irving. As this portion 
alone of Mr. Scott’s criticisms occupies a closely 
printed volume of over four hundred pages, it 
is clear that the whole if reprinted would con- 
stitute in itself what it is the fashion in Eng- 
land to regard as a library. The arrangement 
adopted will commend itself to the admirers of 
Sir Henry Irving, who will be glad to have 
access to what is, in fact, a record of his 
artistic career written under the freshest of im- 
pressions. It will be less satisfactory to those 
who seek for a continuation of stage annals, 
which, voluminous as regards the past, are, in 
za accessible form, very scanty in modern days. 
Mr. Scott claims to have invented the style of 
‘* picturesque reporting in connexion with the 
drama,” which since its first appearance in the 
Daily Telegraph has ‘‘ found favour with almost 
every journal, not only in London and the 





rovinces, but over the wide world.” He dis- 

lieves in the advent of the time when 
theatrical criticism in the daily papers will be 
postponed to a following day, and he answers 
many complaints that he has heard concerni 
the manner in which the discharge of criti 
functions is accomplished. To a great extent we 
concur, and we believe that the arraignment of 
the writer upon stage matters will drop when he 
abandons the ambitious name of dramatic critic 
and is content with that of theatrical reporter. 
An essential preliminary to good dramatic criti- 
cism is a good drama, and that, though once 
within our reach, for reasons on which it is 
needless or inopportune now to insist, seems 
slipping through our fingers. Mr. Scott deals 
sympathetically, appreciatively, and elaborately 
with thirty-eight impersonations of Sir Henry 
as well as with the performances of Miss Terry 
and other members of the Lyceum company. 
The volume in which his estimates of these are 
collected is enriched with portraits of the actor 
in various characters and with pictures of scenes 
from plays. An appendix supplies the casts of 
important revivals and other matters of interest. 
Upon the opinions expressed there is no tempta- 
tion to dwell. They, with others like them, have 
caused fierce polemics and received warmly 
expressed admiration, and they have raised into 
@ position of supremacy of influence as regards 
theatrical proceedings the journal in which the 
most important of them have seen the light. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


In the speech now customary at the end of 
a season, Mr. Forbes Robertson at the Lyceum 
could make no direct announcement. After 
expressing his gratification at having shown the 
public Mrs. Patrick Campbell in characters 
such as Juliet, Lady Teazle, Magda, and 
Militza, and announcing the speedy return of 
Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry, he contented 
himself with expressing the hope that he might 
secure a London theatre for himself. The most 
interesting item in the programme provided 
was the delivery of Buckingham’s farewell 
speech from ‘King Henry VIII.,’ which was 
given by Mr. Robertson in admirable fashion. 


At the last moment Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
changed her plans. She will not now accompany 
Mr. Forbes Robertson on tour. The arrange- 
ment we announced held good at the moment 
of going to press. 

Tue Royalty Theatre closed its doors last 
night after the performance of ‘The Queen’s 
Proctor’ and ‘Kitty Clive, Actress.’ The Cri- 
terion has also closed. 

It is a curious sign of the times that whereas 
almost all the theatres at which purely dramatic 
entertainments are given are closing their doors, 
those at which the lightest order of farce or 
musical comedy prevails seem likely to last 
through the autumn. 

A NEw comedy by Mr. J. M. Barrie will be 
produced by Mr. Willard during his next 
season in America. 

‘Boys ToGETHER,’ the new drama of Messrs. 
Comyns Carr and Haddon Chambers, will, it is 
expected, be produced at the Adelphi about the 
20th inst. 

THE production at the Princess’s of ‘In Sight 
of St. Paul’s,’ a play by Mr. Sutton Vane, 
promised for Monday, has been postponed until 
this evening. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. P.—W. E. G.—M. D.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00,5 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION exhausted. 
FOURTH EDITION in the press. 


BRISEIS. By William Black 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me ideal 
novel.” — Vanity Fair. a my ota 

‘*** Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch, 

“The perfectly delightful heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most captivating novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, be adjudged 
h place of honour among his pictures of young Woman. 
Rae Georgie Lestrange is a delightful Creature, an in. 
irt, and an unconscious humourist of the fir: 
distinction.”— World. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORNA DOoonR’ 


from the TELLING 


oo By = D. my gee Maer 8v0. 5s, 
“Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain 
Doones,’ in which John Ridd figures anew and a legend 
the West Country, ‘Frida; or, the Lover's Leap,’ with 
beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the 

tales of woman's love and man’s leaving that have ever been 
written.”— World. 


The UNDER SIDE of THINGS 


By LILIAN BELL, Author of ‘The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both her 
apes books are charming in their way, but ‘ The Under 

ide of Things’ is that and more also. The plot is clever and 
original, and the quiet b and heroism among her 
dramatis persone make their doings delightful reading...... 
real addition to the novel literature of the day.” 

Pali Mall Gazette, 


The FINDING of LOT'S WIFE. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Author of ‘A Dark Place of the 
Earth,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A very fine piece of imaginative work—a night’s enter- 
tainment of modern Arabian adventure. The is one of 
the wonderful experiences of a party of English travellers 
among the wild, arid mountains of Palestine.” —Scotsman, 

** One of the best books of romance or adventure we have 
met with for some time.”—Leeds Mercury. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. each. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
th 












































A DAUGHTER of HETH. Wi The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 

Portrait of the Author. SHANDON BELLS. YOLANDE 
The STRANGE ENTURES of | ADVENTU in 

a PHAETON. JUDITH SHAKESPEARE, 

INCESS of THULE. The WISE WOMEN of 
1N SILK A’ NESS. 
MENY. WHITE HEATHER. 
MADCAP VIOLET. SABINA ZEMBRA. 
THREE FEATHERS. The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 
The MAID of KILLEENA. = AT, 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCA- | IN FAR LOCHABER. 

DILLY. The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN 
MACLEOD of DARE. PRINCE FORTUNATUB. 
LADY SILVERDALE'’S SWEET- | DO: of HEIMRA. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 


= 
WHITE WINGS. | SUNRISE. / TON! 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. only. 
The MAGIC INK. | HIGHLAND COUSINS. 
The HANDSOME BRISEIS. | WOLFENBERG. 


STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


New Issue in Uniform 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d- each; 
or in half-Roxburgh, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


HUMES. 





WRECK of the ““GROSVENOR.” | LITTLE LOO. | A SEA QUEEN. 
With ae Portrait. The LADY MAUD. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
MY WATCH BELOW. MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 


JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 


MATE. 
The EMIGRANT SHIP. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. 


NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New Uniform Edition, crown Svo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S 8W 
With Portrait. 








A DOONE. Forty-second | TOMMY UPMORE. 

Edition. With Photogravure Por- | CHRISTO W: 

Tkies trom the TELLING MARY ANERL * 
im ° 

HOUSE, 5s. only. EREMA. CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
PERLYCROSS. 6s. ° T an Try. 
GRADOCK NOWELL. — SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 
CLARA VAUGHAN. Edition, 7s. 6d.) 





Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 
The FICTION NUMBER (AUGUST) of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
ON mo THAT St DON QuIxoTE T iitutrated by Vierge. F. Jaceni. 


G. 

IN SLIGO BAY. R. H. Stoddard. 

OLD TIME FLOWER GARDENS. Illustrated. Alice Morse Earle. 

A . Cabot ¥ 

CHARM HE NEVER ae Ww 7. foe Stuart. 

REGNUM SPIRITUS. Mrs. James T. 8. 

AS STRANGERS. A Comedietta inOneAct. Decorated and illustrated 
by Orson Lowell, and printed in two colours. Annie Eliot. 

SENTIMENTAL fated . Chaps. 27-29. J. M. Barrie. 

IN an 5 nm 

MRS. LOFTER’S RIDE. J. A. Mitchell. 

FROM the ERROK of HIS WAY. Illustrated. Rollo Ogden. 

The WATCHERS. Henrietta Christian Wright. 

The MAID’S PROGRESS. Illustrated. Alston Goode. 

BY the COMMITTEE. Bliss Perry. &e. &e. 


London 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lt. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, B.C. 
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Just published, in Two Sizes, 
BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


1. LIBRARY EDITION, medium 8vo, forming an Additional Volume to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Edition of BUTLER’S WORKS, with which it is uniform, 


price 10s. 6d. 
2, POPULAR EDITION, Long Primer Type, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS OF 
BISHOP BUTLER. 


Part I. Chaps. 1-11. ON BUTLER. 
Part II. Chaps. 1-5. ON a FUTURE LIFE. 
Part II. Chaps. 6. Determinism.—7. Teleology.—8. Miracle.—9, Media- 
tion.—10. Probability as the Guide of Life. 
“Mr. Gladstone has written nothing better than some passages in this volume......It 
unicates to the reader some sparks of the author’s enthusiasm.”— Times. 
“A more adequate account of Butler than we have before seen......It may take rank as a 
contribution to the history of philosophy.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Will remain a splendid pendant to the - =" century masterpiece which it seeks 
toreintroduce to this generation.”—Literary World. 
“The most attractive volume of those Mr. Gladstone has devoted to a subject which 
has long occupied his attention.”—Morning Post, 


ALSO BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s, 


The WORKS of JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., 


sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Vol. I. containing | Vol. II. containing 


ANALOGY, &c. SERMONS, &c. 


“Mr, Gladstone has earned the gratitude of See auting Christians. No praise, 
we are confident, could be less acceptable to Mr. Gladstone to say that he has given us 
the final edition of Butler’s Works.”— Guardian. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW SECTION, now ready, 4to, paper covers, price 2s, 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials col- 
lected by the Philological Society, 

DIFFLUENT—DISBURDEN, [Edited by Dr. JAMES A, H. 

MURRAY, with the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, with 61 Plates, Vols. I. and II. 17, 12s, net. 
Vol. I,—Cronos—Zeus—Hera—Athena. 
Vol, II,—Artemis—Hecate—A phrodite, 


The CULTS of the GREEK STATES. With 


over 100 Illustrations from Original Sources. By L. R. FARNELL, 
M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
; [ Vol. III, in preparation. 


Now ready. 
Part II. FROM the SETTLEMENT to the DISRUPTION of the KINGDOM. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 


0LD TESTAMENT HISTORY for SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. T. H. STOKOKE, D.D., late Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. 


Part I. From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. 2s, 6d. 
Part III, From the Disruption to the Return from Captivity. [ Shortly. 


India Paper Edition, cloth, red under gilt edges, 10s, 6d. net. 


HOMERI OPERA et RELIQUIAE. By D. B. 


MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 





Part I. small 4to. paper covers, 8s, 6d. net. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. 


Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of the late R, PAYNE SMITH, 
D.D, Edited by J, PAYNE SMITH, 





Immediately, crown 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxxiv—410, 7s, 6d, net, 


A STUDENTS PASTIME. Being a Select 


Series of Articles reprinted from Notes and Queries, By the Rev, 
WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 





Just published, demy 4to. pp. 106, in stiff wrapper, 8s. 6d. net. 


COLLATIO CODICIS LEWISIANI RESCRIPTI 
EVANGELIORUM SACKORUM SYRIACORUM cum CODICE CURE- 
TONIANO (Mus. Brit. Add, 14,451) cui adiectae sunt LECTIONES 
e PESHITTO DESUMPTAE. Auctore ALBERTO BONUS, A.M., e 
Coll. Pemb, Oxon. 





RULERS OF INDIA SERIES. 


Complete in 24 Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D. 


Akbar. Fourth Thousand. The Marquess Cornwallis. 
Third Thousand, 


Albuquerque. 
Aurangzib. Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan. 
Madhava Rao Sindhia. The Marquess Wellesley. 


Earl of Mayo. Third Thousand. 
Lord William Bentinck. 
Earl of Auckland. 


Viscount Hardinge. 
Thousand, 


Ranjit Singh. Third Thousand. 
Dupleix. Fourth Thousand. 


The Marquess of Hastings. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Clyde and Strathnairn. Third 


Thousand, 
Earl Canning. Third Thousand. 
Lord Lawrence. Third Thou- 


Third 


Warren Hastings. Fourth Thou- sand. 
sand 
: Earl Amherst. 
Sir Thomas Munro. 
oa Lord Clive. 


The Marquess of Dalhousie. 
Seventh Thousand. John Russell Colvin. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMRS, price 3s. 6d. each. 
JAMES THOMASON. 
A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 82nd Thousand, 


‘“‘The merits of the series are already well known, and the variety of character and 
career of the subjects of the different volumes, a variety hardly to be afforded elsewhere than 
in Indian History, is well illustrated by the list of volumes published.”—Academy. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JAMES the FIRST 
of ARAGON. By F, DARWIN SWIFT, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“Mr. Swift is always accurate and impartial. The appendices contain a quantity of 
valuable matter, including many documents transcribed by the author from Spanish 
archives...... The book is certainly a very learned one, and written with great care.” 

Oxford Magazine, 


SELECT STATUTES and other CONSTITU- 


TIONAL DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE of the REIGNS of ELIZA- 
BETH and JAMES I. Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“‘This volume supplies a want which must have been felt by all historical students, by 
giving us in a concise form the most important documentary materials for a critical period 
n our national annals.”—Atheneum. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN to 


AMERICA. Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. First Series. HAWKINS, 
FROBISHER, DRAKE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


“The volume is peculiarly interesting not only as a record, but for the quaint sinyow 
which are given of the popular ways of thought in one of the most notable periods of Eng’ 
history.”— Guardian, 


VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND. Essays in English 


Medieval History. By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Professor in the 
University of Moscow. 8vo, half bound, lés, 


“There is no —— English scholar who knows these materials better, and not more 
than two or three who know them so well, and Mr. Vinogradoff’s command of our language 
is such as to make the reader constantly forget that he is not one of ourselves.” i 

Saturday Review. 


LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA: being 


a Manual of the Land-Tenures, and of the Systems of Land-Revenue 
Administration prevalent in the several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN- 
POWELL, C.I.E. F.R.S.E. M.R.A.S. 3 vols, 8vo. with Maps, 3/. 3s. 

**A monumental and exhaustive work pramtes bya learned and lucid general introduc- 


tion, which may well attract the at of a of agrarian institutions, even if 
they are not specially or professionally concerned with the land-systems of India.”— Times. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER. Edited from numerous Manuscripts by the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, Litt,D, LL.D. M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. In 6 vols, 
demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 47, 16s,; or 16s. each Volume. 
“This edition makes an epoch in Chaucerian study...... It abounds in the results of 
vigorous and independent research as well as of a thorough acquaintance with the investiga- 
tious made by past and by contemporary students.” — Atheneum, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES as John Conway—Casanoviana—“ Bee's Knee ”—Good Fri- 
day Night—Revolution of 1688—Westminster Abbey—‘ Gent ”— 
nog Glass—Serjeants’ Rings—Order of oa St. Esprit—‘‘Go 
spin, you i ee Pies—‘“’Twould a saint pro- 
yoke "—Coilins’s ‘ Peerage ’—Brass at Cowfold. 

ORS :—Dreamland—Dream-holes—“‘ Bec 

“Reign ” of Rectors—Authors 
naan, of Peterborough—MSS. in  rrinit College, Dublin— 
Dundee at ree Song—) iller, Clockmaker— 

Reel of Tulloch’ — “ Bobtail” — “‘ Lounder” 


hatted ’’—Journal of Rev. 
Wanted—Shield for Wives 


REPLIES :—Joke of Sheridan—S. Pepys — Coincidences — Flat- -irons— 
7: St. '—Wedding Ceremony— 
“Mae” and “‘Mc"—Rev. J. ‘Arrowsmith—Coronation Service— 
Potatoes and Rheumatism—Spider-wort called ‘ Trinity ’’—Sedilia— 
Grimsby ae Ww eighing the Earth—Suftix “ well "—Earliest Cir- 
culating L hea “Child ”"=Girl — Saunders= Piet Transla- 
eee Lang ty Wheel Cross—sir G. Nares—‘ Only "— 
Stuart, Earl of Orkney—‘ Feared "—J. Everard—Skull in Portrait— 
Gray or Grey—Norman Roll at Dives—Curious Tenure—Rook of 
Common Prayer in Roman Ofices—Frebendary Victoria—Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbu ble” — 
Angelica Catalani—Comnen. and Napoleon 1.—Harmony in Verse— 
Shakspearian Desideratum—‘ Legend o ng Abbey,’ &c.—T. 
Gains conan Cpe oti a Ae Cornély—Church wardens 
—‘Nickleby Married '—Scottish ned ”—Maxwells of Nithsdale 
_* Flittermouse ’—Substituted P. ortraits. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Wright's ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’'—Egerton’s 

‘ Admiral Hornby ’—Munk’s ‘Sir H. Halford.’ 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 25) contarns— 
NOTES :—‘‘ Gates of York—Shakspeariana—Thieves’ Candles—Lucifer 
Matches—Battle of the Nile—Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk—Meal 8 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ‘ VIXEN,’ &c, 


NOW READY. 


2s. 6d. cloth; 2s. boards. 





London: Simpkin & Co., Ltd. 


UBLICATION NOUVELLE de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et Cre. 
London : ~ KING WILLIAM-STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
Paris : 79, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN. 
MON VOYAG E ala MECQUE. Par M. GERVAISs- 


cou RTELLEMONT. 1 vol. in-16, avec 34 illustrations d’aprés des 








of Our Ancestors—Thomas Dyche—Rev. G. Munfo 
— Devil's Plot — Literary Knowledge — Blessing ithe Fisheries — 
“Smoker”: ‘‘Sleeper’’: ‘‘ Diner”—Fulwood’s Rent: 

QUERIES :—Prince Charles and Mile. Luci—‘A val of Readin 
Abbey ’—Gerry Family—Oak Boughs—Gordon Family—Manor o 
Toley wig ho rs and Milton—Goldings of Winchester— 
Soldier's Marriage—Heriot and Cowan Hospitals—Comneni and 
Napoleon—Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury —Timber Trees— 
Arms of the Mercers’ Company—Kider’s ‘ British Merlin ’—Source of 

ack 


p u voyageur, broché, 4fr. 


NOW READY, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
| oy peeemeveny ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
d with the Observation 
of Pon and Lunar Echpees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. A.8. 
Edward shee y ra and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 











econ a Feer and Filet”—Dr. A. Carlyle—P 
Sheppard—Tout Family—Highland Breed of Sheep—Churchwardens. 
REPLIES :—St. Paul’s C! h d—St. U: b ‘The Slayer of Argus 
—Dorset Dialect—St. Sampson —“ Bedstaves ”—Benest and Le Geyt 
Pedigrees—Coaching Song—Church Briefs—Charr in Rel poco 
“Flittermouse ’’—H. Justice—Pamela—E Young—Lead tering— 
F. Robson—R. Huish—Ku Klux Klan—“ Napoléon galeux Cheat. 
nuts and Seeger Metre of ‘In Memoriam '—Mar- 
graves of Ans — huid— Dyce Sombre — Flags—Games in 
Churchyards— vindmille, Waterlos Dinner—Lord John Russell— 
“« Bombellieas ”—Old Clock—Colonist—‘ Noted Names of Fiction’— 
Pope's Villa—Knights of St. John—Ancient Service Book—Family 
Societies—Patriot—L. Blower—Rose Fam 


NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—Villari’s ‘Two First 
Centuries of Florentine History ’—‘ Naval and Military at ek 
Part Ii. a of Engraved National Portraits’—E. V. 





THE NUMBER FOR JULY 18 contains— 

NOTES :—Burns Bibliography—Burns in Dumfries—Burns in Fifeshire 

—Burns and his Love of Books—Burns at the Plough—Linkum- 

doddie—Robbie Burns's Lass—Burns Relic—Burns: “A Daimen- 

icker”—Massinger and St. Saviour's—Thomas Fu!ler—‘‘ Trouble” 

used ores —John Bunyan asa Soldier—‘‘It’sa very ae 

Lg iain Dictionary od National Be epee *—* Pony 

of Peet nd. B. Taylor, F.8.A.—Folk-lore of r—Steel Pens— 

Coleridge and Lord Lytton—Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots— 
— “Clem ’’—St. Cornély, Brittany. 


QUERIES :—Drawn Battle or Match—Scottish ‘Legend ” — Berriman 
Family—Gray or Grey ?—Astrological Signatures—Society to Ex- 
lore Norman Charters —‘Gulliver’s ‘Travels ’— Marcella” 
a — in Fulham Church—‘“ Irpe "—Aerolites—John Payne— 

eg neces in co. Tyrone—Arms of Ipswich School— 
—J. Norman of Bridgwater — Quotation — Scrimshaw 
Pamily~ The Mill ’— “‘ Billingsgate’’— Plague Stones—‘‘ Bombel- 


REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Shirley, Earl Ferrers— 
G. Betrew — Name of Universi ity — Grace ~ B. Monument— 
Chinese C s.— “Notre 

Dame de Paris ’—Lloyd Family—Bestowal of Knighthood Bosh” 

— New Help to Discourse ’—“‘ Jemmy ”’— — Motto of English 

Duke—Boak — Perris—Princess Leonora Christina—‘The Rover's 

Bride ’—Thames or Isis—T. Gainsborough—Florence, Male Christian 

Name—Osbaldeston, Bishop of London—Brief for London _Theatre— 

in Country ox pyre Ceremony—“ Findy 

Wo ‘Haddo ow—Chapel 0 ulham Palace—The Waterloo Dinner 

—Universities in the United sega pare Pde se 

—Prayer Book in Roman Offices—Tom Paine and Stays— Stori 

ish Armada—Descendantsof Burns—N. Stone—Maid arisn's 8 

Tomb—“ Po; a ‘—Foolscap—Drury Lane Theatre—Banishment 





of Farl and Countess of Somerset—Angelica emerge ceed 
Body — V Victor Hugo's ‘ ntéressement ’— Men’s 

Fingers’’—Rough Lee Hall—Straps—Steam Carriage for rasp a 

Governor or Governess—French soners of War—Alderman 


nish—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Shilleto’s Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’— 
Waugh’s ‘Johnson's Lives of the Poets ’—Maurice’s tins mia ’— 
Mrs. Holmes’s ‘London Burial G Magazine 
Library : English Topography keno oeie' 's ‘Coins and Medals.’ 








THE NUMBER FOR JULY il contains— 

TES :—Pope’s Villa at Twickenham—Shakspeariana—New England 
ites the Winsasope- -Dentons Place-Names Burial at Cross- Road Roads— 
Steam Carriages—J. Simon—St. Uncumber—The Grange, Brook 
Green—Belemnites—Misquotation—Pius VI.—Miracles at York— 
Pe a ta chre ’’—‘‘ Te Slop”—Thorold Family—‘ Noted Names of 


QUERIES : — Broom Dance — Saunders = Crompton — Victor Hugo's 
‘Désintéressement '—J. Morris—E. Lofthouse — ‘Translation of Virgil 
—*‘ Displenish ” — Clock — ‘*‘ Auchtermuchty Dog’ —‘ Acco’ — of 
os ahaa of ee ae Sinclair—Headley Family— 
ea! in Hammersmith—Statue of Duke of Wellington—UCotton 

Family—Joke of Sheridan. on 
REPLIES :—Constables’ Staves — Works on Brasses — Topographical 
Collections — Shakspearian Desideratum _* The Secret of Btoke 
Manor ’— Fool’ 8 Paradise— head seers —Peacock’s Feathers—Nelson’s 
“Little Emma” —S. Pep triot_—“ Pottle "—Knighted Lady— 
**Kneeler”—Pin and Bow! — Sicker”—S. Blower—Column in Orme 
Square—Alley—Shakspeare and Ben Jonson—Saunderson Family— 
nerve in Thomson's ‘Seasons ’—Eye of a Portrait—Family 
Societi Dragon—Weighing the EBarth—‘ General Pardon,’ &c.— 
Bedford Chapel—Folk- -lore of Washing Hands—St. Martin’ $-in- the- 
NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ Vol XLVII. 
- Sennen = the Ex-Libris Society '—The Reviews Toa Magazines 

ie Mon 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E,C, 








New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F. ven 8. 
Has, are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this amnollont ee to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”—Guardia 


Edward Stanf ot, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Well adapted to eget their "esa 
OULD, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


= rn a a Cocksp treet, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


T H £E aT) n E ON 2 Ue 
J a “ei English and Foreign Literature, eagr 
e Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama 


Tast yest s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

ADMIRAL HURNBY. 

MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 

The DIALOGUE. 

A HISTORY of BOHEMIA. 

MRS. BARRINGTON’S ESSAYS. 

The PARISH of STRATHENDRICK. 

STUDIES in the OBVIOUS. 

The LEGEND of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 

The CROWD. 

FRENCH BIOGRAPHY. 

BOOKS AROUT WALES. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The LIBRARIES of FICTION. 

SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The KINGIS QUAIR’; M. EDMOND DE GONCOURT; 
TONIANA; ‘The EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS’; 
CHARLES DICKENS; SUME LETTERS of BURNS. 

A1iso— 











Edward f 





CAX- 
MR. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—A Naturalist in Mid-Africa; Library Table; Chemical Lite- 
rature ; Mathematical Literature ; Gossip. 
FINE sae dens s Antiquarian Essays ; — Table ; Elementary 
Manuals; ‘The Reid Portrait of Burns; ‘Sales ; ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The aie Gossip. 
ee Library Table; Shakspeare’s Materials for 
ossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


‘Macbeth’ ; 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PAINTED GLASS, 
HE HISTORY of DESIGN in PAINTED 


_ J. WESTLAKE, F8.A. Vol. Iv 
the RENAISSANCE, com Work. ‘The Four Volume’ 
now be purchased fo. bearien, vel a 


pleting the 
for 5i. 10s. Should be in all Li 
James Parker & Co. Oxford ; 6, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


Ready this day, 
Ps CHARITABLE TEN THOUSAND, contain. 
‘Thousand’ Be Benelfactors 





ae & pons Names and Addresses of Ten 
assist praiseworthy objects. 21s. net; postage, 4}d, 
on Grant, 47, Essex-street, Strand, London, wc, 


W. © BENNETT'S POEMS 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 








Athenaum.—‘‘ These ballads are sites and stirring ; 3, Such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hard: ‘Qld Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘ 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of "Marlborough, which is 
a specially ballad, ‘Queen wegen ay Vengeance‘ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern tim ‘The Deeds of Well ro 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellent! well said and sung. 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the r veins, 

Dr. Bennett's will be Dr. Bennett's ballads wit will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them,” 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 





The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodi and vig 
Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 





ly graphic.” 


Metropolitan.—“ aoe with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated News.—‘* Right well done.” 
“These son, are literally written for sailors, and they are 


precisely the kind of songs that sailors _ Louk oa 
Nonconformist. —“ These ese songs bear a literary mark, and give out 


the Ca aiheg ring. 
miner. Full of incident pad Cpe ly expressed sentiment 
movement that ree us 


having a simple, oe musical 
of some songs that are favourable ey all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish,” 


London: Chatto & Windus, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAEL]I, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 


NOTES and QUERIES for APSIL 29th, May 13th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 1898, contains a BIBLIO. 

GRAPHY of the EARL Cs BEACON SFIELD. This includes KEYS to 

‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION. 
seat chitin waninan 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 

‘ os : Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery. 

jane 5 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


N OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, nos and JANUARY 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIU- 
GRAPHY cf MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 64. 
Zohn C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancer.- 


lane, E.C. 
ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


‘West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
KPPs’ 8 COCOA, WITH BOILING MILE. 
({BATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
KPPss COCOA. 
PREAKFAST—SUPPER._ 
EKPPs’s COCOA, WITH BOILING WATER. 











INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best ome” for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, 
HEADA’ , GOUT, 
DIGESTION, 
And Safest spear for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 





E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
N O T 


IC E. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 


1896, 


With the Index, price 10s, 6d., IS NOW READY, 


*,* The Index serarately, price 6d,; by yost, 64d. 


Also C: 82s for Binding, price 18,; by pst, 1s. 34. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s- buildings, Chancers-lane, E.C. 
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——— 
ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—o—— 


In handsome 4to. size, illustrated, price 18s. 
Large-Paper Copies, price 3/. 3s. 


WEST COUNTRY POETS: 


their Lives and Works. Compiled and Edited by 
w. H. K. WRIGHT, F.R.Hist.Soc., Borough Librarian, 
Plymouth. 
«All good West-Country men should buy this book, on 
which Mr. Wright has lavished so much of pious labour and 
” Sj er. 
Weald be in the hands of every one who desires to 
soquire information concerning our native poetic geniuses.” 
Western Guardian, 
“Jt is to be hoped that the work will find its way into all 
the newly-established libraries of the county ; and that copies 
will be placed in many private libraries also, to be handed 
down to future generations in token of the part these two 
counties of Cornwall and Devon have played in the making 
of the literature of the English-speaking race.”— West Briton. 





In demy 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The HUSBAND of POVERTY. 


A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. By HENRY 
NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 





FOR THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


The FOUR STORIES of the 


NIBELUNGEN RING. RHINE-GOLD; the VAL- 
KYRIE; SIEGFRIED; the DUSK of the GODS. By 
A, L. WATSON. 


In feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES for 


the YOUNG COLLECTOR. By WILLIAM A. MORLEY, 
Author of ‘ The See-saw of Life.’ 





NEW WORK OF FICTION FOUNDED ON HISTORY. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The CARRISFORD TABLETS. 


Discovered on English soil by H. Pennant, LL.D., and 
F. P. Wyndhurst, Ksq., and Recording the Voyages and 
Adventures of Simran the Babylonian, specially on 
his Mission of Search to the Tin Mines of Albion, 
Bc. 1325-50. By JOHN WILSON, M.A., Author of 
‘ Rnigma Vite,’ &c. 

“The author gives us an interesting portion of ancient 
history, which he presents in a very attractive form, and 
the copious notes contained in the appendix are rich infor- 
mation and extremely valuable in relation to the context of 
the work,” —Manchester Courier. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


The CONDITION of WORKING 


WOMEN and the FACTORY ACTS. By JESSIE 
— HELEN BLACKBURN, and some 
o . 
‘ An extremely informative and practical little book.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
“The volume has some effective illustrations of working 
women in various employments, and presents a side of the 
women workers’ case which should receive consideration.” 
Presbyterian, 


In fcap. folio, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in a PEDIGREE 


and FAMILY RECORD. By SPENCER A. WOOL- 
WARD, Vicar of Totternhoe, Dunstable. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS of LOVE and NATURE. 


By CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A, 


Contents. 
SPRING IDYLLS. MISCELLANEOUS 
SONGS and LYRICS. POEMS. 
LOVE SONNETS, SONNETS. 
AMY ROBSART. EPIGRAMS. 





In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ULTIMA THULE, and other 


Poems, By ARTHUR J. O'CONNELL. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, Iondon, E.0, 


XUM 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


ee 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG 
SYNE. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
Art linen, crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


‘The characters in ‘The Days of Auld Lang Syne’ are as 
actual and real as it is possible for them to be in the printed 
pages. Their delineator has understood them all to the 
inmost recesses of their being.”—Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TENTH EDITION, completing 70,000. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


“Tt recalls the work of Galt in its breadth of humour and 
strong characterization. The sketch of ‘Domsie,’ an old- 
fashioned ‘ Dominie,’ is one of the most delightful of its kind 
that we know. But the book is full of good things.” 

Saturday Review. 


TENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 


An EDITION DE LUXE of AULD LICHT IDYLLS, with 
18 Etchings by William Hole, R.S.A., large post 4to. 31s. 6d. 


* Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.”— Truth. 


**At once the most successful, the most literary, and the 
most realistic attempt that has been made for years to repro- 
duce humble Scottish life.” —Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 


1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. 


“We do not hesitate to say that these chapters are gems 
of their kind, and we doubt whether to award the palm to 
the humorous or the pathetic.”— Times. 


SIXTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo. 6s. 
2. MY LADY NICOTINE. 


‘* Humonr refined, irresistible, characteristic.” —Echo. 


“ Avery delightful book. The book should be read straight 
through and then picked up at intervals and opened any- 
where. Wherever it is opened it will please.”— Speaker, 


TENTH EDITION, gilt top, crown 8vo. 63. 


3. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


‘From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, 
amusing.” —Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


STRANGERS at LISCONNEL. A 
Second Series of ‘ Irish Idylls.’ By JANE BARLOW. 


“In ‘Strangers at Lisconnel’ Miss Barlow returns to her 
early love, and has produced a second series of ‘ Irish Idylls’ 
which are in every way as delightful as the sketches of peasant 
life that at one bound brought her into the very front rank 
of delineators of Irish character.”—Scotsman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 


“The nobility of conception, the keen insight, and the 
tender sympathy which mark Miss Barlow’s work combine 
to render it one of the most notable achievements in the 
fiction of the year.”—Atheneum, 





SHCOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
LONDON IDYLLS. By W. J. Dawson. 


“A collection of stories of much promise. Mr. Dawson 
has a pleasant style, an easy command of effective expression, 
and he passes lightly from pathos to humour, or rather he 
can blend the two with no sensible transition.”— Zimes, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster-row, 








‘Pree Qs. 6d. 


COSMOPOLIS : 


An International 
Monthly Review. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST INCLUDE— 


A YORKSHIRE LASS. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


BLOATED ARMAMENTS. 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 


QUARANTE MINUTES DE 
RETARD. 
By Henri LAvVEDAN. 


And the following Contributions, 
The True Cosmopolis. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
The Comité de Salut Public in the 
Light of Recent Documents. 
OscaR BRownInG. 


Current German Literature. 
JOHN G. ROBERTSON. 


The Globe and the Island. 


Henry NorMAN. 





La Tunisie et la Colonisation Francaise. 
JOSEPH CHAILLEY-BERT. 


Littérature d’Outre-Manche. 
AUGUSTIN FILON. 
Lettres Inédites, publiées par E. Hal- 
périne-Kaminsky (suze), 
Ivan TOURGUENEFF. 


Le Buffle (suite et fin). 
Lf£o CLARETIE. 


Le Livre 4 Paris. 


EMILE FAGueET. 


Revue du Mois. 
F. DE PRESSENSE. 





In der Schule des Lebens. 
Max BuRCKHARD. 


Frauenwahlrecht. 
HELENE LANGE. 
Genius und Welt (Briefe von Richard 
Wagner). 
MALWIDA VON MEYSENBUG. 
Die Tiara des Konigs Saitapharnes. 
A. FURTWANGLER. 
Die Ethik des modernen Romans 
(Schluss ). 
LaDy BLENNERHASSETT. 


Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
‘“ IGNOTUS.” 


London : 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—Volume V. of SOCIAL ENGLAND, Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. (embracing the Period from the Accession of George I. to the Battle 
of Waterloo), has just been published, price 17s. 





——__ 





Q. 
NEW WORKS BY Q. 


Just published, 6s. 


ADVENTURES IN 
CRITICISM. 


By A. T. QUILLER COUCH, 
Author of ‘Ia,’ ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c. 


“Tf I should ever, for my sins, be compelled 
to draw up a list of ‘ Books that have done me 
good,’ I should keep a very high place for this 


delightful book. It has sanity, tolerance, and, 
above all, a fresh and abundant spring of humour.” 
Punch, 





Just published, 3s. 6d. 


IA: a Love Story. 
By Q, Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ &c. 


*,* This work has already been reprinted 
to meet the large demand. 





SECOND EDITION, 6s. 
WANDERING HEATH. 


Short Stories by Q. 





OTHER WORKS BY Q. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 5s. each. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. Seven- 


teenth Thousand. 


The SPLENDID SPUR. 


Eleventh Thousand. 


The BLUE PAVILIONS. 


Fourth Edition. 


NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 


Fourth Edition. 


The ASTONISHING HISTORY 


of TROY TOWN. Fifth Edition, 


“I SAW THREE SHIPS,” and 


other Winter’s Tales. Fourth Edition. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 


Fourth Edition. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmrep, London, Paris, 





NOW READY. 
Complete in One Handsome Volume, 73. 6d, 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1896. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1896, surpasses 
in beauty any previous issue, and contains an 
exquisite Plate of ‘A Forerunner,’ by the President 
of the Royal Academy. 





Now ready, Abridged and Popular Editions of the 
following 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
RAILWAY GUIDES. 


Paper covers, 3d. each, 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY. 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
The Abridged Popular Editions already 
published include :-— 
Great Eastern Railway. 
London and North-Western Railway. 
London and South-Western Railway. 


[Just ready. 





A NEW, TRUSTWORTHY, AND BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Just published, 6d.; post free, 8d. 


CASSELL'S 
GUIDE TO LONDON. 


With 10 Plans and numerous I]lustrations. 
Contents, 
WHERE to STAY, and HOW to LIVE in LONDON. 
HOW to GET ABOUT LONDON. 
AN ITINERARY for LONDON. 
The DIVERSIONS of LONDON. 
The STREETS and ‘‘SIGHTS” of LONDON. 
UP and DOWN the THAMES. 
LONDON: PAST and PRESENT. 


&e. &e. &e. 





CHEAP EDITION now ready, 6d. 


IN A CONNING TOWER; 
or, How I took H.M.S. “Majestic” into Action. 
By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. With Original 
Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 

*.* The most remarkable story ever issued of 
modern Ironclad Warfare, 

Six Editions have already been called for in its 
Original Form. 


LITTLE FOLKS 
MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 


Containing 450 pages of Letterpress, with Pictures 
on nearly every page, and Six Full-Page Plates 
printed in colours. Boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s, 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
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By R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. Sixty-ninth 


Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED. Forty-eighth Thou- 
sand, . 


CATRIONA. A Sequel to ‘Kid. 
napped.’ Twenty-fifth Thousand. 63, 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS. Second Edition. 6s. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE, 


Thirty-second Thousand. 3s, 6d, 


The BLACK ARROW. Twenty- 
eighth Thousand. 338. 6d. 


The WRECKER. By R. L. Steven- 
SON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Twenty. 
seventh Thousand. 68, 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. 


Second Edition. 6s. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


The IMPREGNABLE CITY. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 6s. 


The SEA-WOLVES. With 9 Full 
Page Illustrations, Second Edition. Cloth, 6s, 


The IRON PIRATE. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 5s. 


The LITTLE HUGUENOT. Second 
Edition. 1s. 4d. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


FROM the MEMOIRS ofa MINISTER 
of FRANCE. Nineteenth Thousand, | 6s, 


The MAN in BLACK. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
Seventh Edition, 6s. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN 
HORN, Fourth Edition. 63, 


POMONA'S TRAVELS. Illustrated. 
S, 














By J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. [lus 


trated. Forty-sixth Thousand, 6s. 





By RIDER HAGGARD. 





KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Illus 
trated. One Hundredth Thousand. 38. 6d. 


and Melbourne. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jonw C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 8.C, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 1, 1896. 
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